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HE called it a mistake, dear Mack 
—‘she thought the whole world 


deed, I must forget her’—and 
more of the some sort. I tell 
you, Mack, I am cut tothe heart! 
Never, till I stood before her, 
hopelessly rejected, and heard 
_ these cruel! little nothings drop 
from her lips, did I dream how 
madly 1 loved Laura Pagot, and 
how utterly she had cheated me. 
Well! well! WYouseethat I have 
fled New York. 1am down here 
at our old boating haunts, to 
sniff sea-breezes awhile, and en- 
joy my misery in solitude. When Laura has mar- 
ried Phil Ashford, I will retarn to civilization. 
“ Yours truly, JACK HASTINGS.” 





He laid down the pen, and, rising up, with some 
genuine tears on his lashes, walked to the windows 
of his room, and looked out. 

It was an autumn twilight, and a very black and 
disagreeable one. A raw east wind growled across 
the bar. The straggling fishing-village, blotted out 
in storms for halfthe year, lay low and bleared among 
the rocks. Seaward the tide was coming in, in long 
white sweeps against the slippery shingles; and out, 
across the barren prospect ofbleak beach, and wrink- 
led rocks, and tumble-down boat-houses, and great 
beds of rank grasses, hiding salt and treacherous pools, 
a single bar of tan-colored fire, seen through a clamp 
of dwarfed cedars toward the west, was flaunting the 
sign of sunset against the windy clouds. 

Mr. Jack Hastings stood regarding the prospect in 
grim amaze, as if, for the first time, he comprehended 
all its abominable dreariness. He was a handsome, 
heavy-limbed young fellow—this Hastings—fair- 
haired and violet-eyed, and, altogether, the most 
notable individual that had ever honored that dingy 
seaside inn with six feet of lovelorn wretchedness. 

Presently, as the dark began to creep into the room, 
he remembered his letter. To insure its reception by 
his friend Mack, a postal agency was indispensable. 
No post-office nearer than Shipping Point. Who 
would be going thither from the inn to-night? He 
opened his door, and stepped out into the passage 
beyond. 

There was a quick step on the stair—a dress brush- 
ed past him. 

“Supper is ready!’ called a clear, metallic voice. 

“Here! wait a minute, will you?” said Hastings. 
“ Whom can I get to take this letter to Shipping Point 
to-night?” 

The owner of the dress turned on the topmust stair 
and looked at him. 

It was a young girl with a sunbonnet swinging 
loose on her neck—a girl with a fiery face, browned 
by sun and sea-breeze, and dashed with vivid crim- 
son on lipand cheek. The eyes, immense, brown as 
& berry, and darkened, furthermore, by amazing 
lashes, looked up at Mr. Jack Hastings. 

“I will take it,” she said, holding out her hand for 
the letter. 

Mr. Hastings’s violet eyes opened a little. 

“ Thanks, but isn’t it too much troubie?” 
oe at all. I am going to the Point for Uncle 

y.” i 

A voice at the foot of the stairs called out: 

“ Come, Jo.” 

She started down before him, her black carls danc- 
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knew that she was to marry Phil , 
Ashford—I was very foolish, in- | 
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“* You have sweet red lips and a lovely brow, 
But your heart is hard as a stone! 
I have broken my fetters, and cancelled my vow, 
Go, sigh at your lattice alone. 
There are maidens as fair who are kinder to me— 
Go, look for another, nfy proud ladye.’ ” 


The bold voice, mild and sweet, like a bugle-call, 
died away outside the door. Mr. Hastings went in to 
his tea. 

He supped alone in the dingy keeping-room of the 
inn. It was very dull. Mrs. Vann, his plump host- 
ess, attended him in visible awe. As for old Andy ' 
Vann, and the swarms of fishermen who smoked 
their stampy black pipes around the bar, they fought 
shy, one and all, of white hands and seal rings. Not 
but that old Andy had come of good blood himself— 
his brother Wilhelm was a merchant of Amsterdam, 
and the father of that gipsey Jo had been a pastor up 
the country for twenty years before his death. But 
then, this Gothamite knew nothing of the fishing ves- 
sels and their skippers, and nobody dared to ask him 
to grog and clay-pipes in the barroom. Hence the 
shyness. 

Mrs. Vann flung up the windows behind Hastings’s 
chair, and looked out. : 

“Jo! Lord save us! The child’s gone! I hope 
she’ll not go to h’isting any sail to-night—the wind’s 
dead east.”” 

Hastings turned his handsome, listless face. 

“ Has that young lady gone by water te Shipping 
Point?” 

* Yes sir—that’s how we all go.” 

‘And alone?” 

* Lord, yes! There aint a man in the village that 
can handle a boat better than Jo.’’ 

Hastings went on apathetically with his supper. 
When it was over he lighted a cigar, and went out to 
smoke upon the sands. 

A pale, watery moon peered out through the rifts 
of cloud, and cast a wake of ghostly yellow light 
along the sea. How he had haunted this strip of 
shelving beach one year before with Mack! How 
many dreams he had dreamed here of Laura Pagot’s 
blue eyes! Well, well! Mr. Hastings heard a sud- 
den grating sound against the shingles. A lithe 
figure came leaping up the rocks. 


*** You have sweet red lips and a lovely brow, 
But your heart is hard as a stone—’"’ 


What! That bitter refrain still? It jarred oddly 
on Mr. Hastings’s nerves. He turned and walked 
toward her. 

“Back already? I’m afraid you found it hard 
rowing against this tide,” he said, flinging away his 


“Not at all. I am used to it.” 

“Ah! You mailed the letter?” 

** Yes sir.” 

“ Thank you, and good-night, Miss Vann.” 

“ Good-night, sir. 

The flashing dark face faded away up the beach. 
Mr. Hastings, finding the sands a trifle dreary, went 
in for the night. 

He was abroad with the gulls on the ensuing morn- 
ing. Not that he was much given to habits of the 
kind, yet, being a person who seldom acted without a 
purpose, I dare say he had his reasons for tearing off 
to the beach at that absurdly early hour. [t wasa 
slumberous morning, with an eastern sky mottled 
with scarlet and gold. Mr. Hasting strolled along 
the shingles, poking crabs and sprawling star-fish 
with his rattan, and listening to the hoarse murmur 
of the tide. As he went, he soliloquized: 

“TI cannot go back to town till she is married. 
Mack will write me, of course. Meanwhile, I must 
kill time here somehow. It’s a mighty dull place, 
but I suppose I can exist for a month or so.” 

After which Mr. Hastings started across the 
marshes in search of the inn and his breakfast. He 
came upon @ bed of rank grass, waving green and 
high in the teeth of the wind. Marsh flowers were 
blooming all about. The sound of small waves on 
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' long look from her black eyes, as he approached ; but 
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that Hastings heard just then—it was a keen, clear, 
metallic voice rising up in wild refrain at his very 
feet, and looking, he saw, flang down there in that 
bed of grass, Miss Jo, with needle and mesh-block, 
mending nets in the morning sun. 

She lifted her bead, and gave him a wicked, side- 


work and song went on together. 
* Good heavens!” muttered Jack Hastings, “ that 
girl again!” 

And then he lifted the cap from his tawny gold 
hair, and bowed low. 
‘** Good-morning, 

abroad.” 

*“ Gvod-morning,” answered Miss Vann, jerking 
the needle through her nets like mad. 

He stood looking upon her in something like amaze. 
Perhaps he had never seen anything just like this 
before—the supple little figure, with its dress of pink 
print fluttering, the red-black curls blown out loose 
and long in the wind, the flashing brown face with 
that wicked look upon it, the flashing brown fingers 
flying through her work. 

** Miss Vann,” said Jack Hastings, “ it is odd that I 
did not see you last summer. I was at the inn for 
several weeks with a friend of mine.” 

The song ceased. 

** Ab!” answered Miss Vann. ca 

“*T am sure we never met you.” 

** Probably not.”’ 

“‘ This was not your home then?” 

“Yes. I was at school.” 

“ Are you never lonesome here?” asked Hastings, 
looking languidly off on the swelling surf. 

She gave him a cool, searching glance. 

‘* Lonesome! With the sea, and the storms, and 
Uncle Andy? No.” 

“Well, to be sure! Perhaps you will allow me to 
escort you to breakfast. Iam going that way myself, 
and, I may add, am desperately hungry.” 

The wicked eyes laughed. 

** Bon voyage,” nodded Miss Jo. 

* You will not come?” 

‘“‘Thank you. I breakfasted an hour ago.” 

He made : ff, at that, acruss the slippery shingles, 
looking back from time to time to where the pink 
dress fluttered in the marsh grass, and that mocking 
voice rang out again with a snatch of the interrupted 
song. 

** Not a bad study for a leisure hour,” said Mr. 
Hastings, carelessly. 

Breakfast over at the inn, and nothing more to be 
seen of the study above-mentioned, Hastings’s mind 
naturally recurred to his old boating-haunts. He 
went out for a row across the bay. 

The wind had veered to the southward. There was 
little swell after the threatening night. The sea lay 
asleep in the arms of theasunshine. The piles of 
wool-white clouds hung so low in the dreamy sky 
that they looked like white-winged ships just risen 
from the waves. Hastings lay on his oars rocking 
idly to the motion of the water, and indolently watch- 
ing the gulls and the distant clouds. He did not 
look particularly lovelorn justthen. The artist with- 
in him was awake, and Laura Pagot’s face had faded 
into the distance. It was pleasant to be alone in 
such a place. The yellow reign of sunlight was nev- 
er brighter, nor the flash of the blue waves. He heard 
a sudden dip of oars, and looked around to find that 
he was not alone. 

A boat, impelled by a single rower, was dashing 
over the waves two hundred yards distant, at a rate 
that fairly dazzled him. The sunbonnet and pink 
dress he knew at once. 

* Jove! how she handles the oar!” muttered Hast- 
ings, shading the sunlight away from his eyes to look 
at her. 

He wondered if it woulin’t be rather a pleasant 
thing to overtake her. Yes, it would, most likely. 
He tried it. The water fell in glittering sheets from 
his oar-blades, and the foam gathered in the wake of 
the boat, and he shot off toward her with the speed 


Miss Vann. You are early 








his host. Miss Vann had evidently other views. 
She nodded to him carelessly, and the next moment 
was flying across the bay with redoubled speed. 
Steadily, gracefully, like living things, her oars rose 
and fell Steadily, gracefully the cockle-shell of a 
dory shot through the tumbling spume. Hastings 
held his breath. A dream of the Indian maidens on 
their native lakes passed over him. In his admir- 
ation, he quite forgot the object he had in view. He 
relaxed his own exertions to watch hers. Farther 
and further she went, but ber speed was unabated. 
She was making directly toward the little harbor at 
Shipping Point. He lay on his oars, his handsome 
blue eyes bent forward in admiring surprise till he 
saw the boat nearing the Puint steadily, steadily; 
then the small, straight figure uprose in it, and look- 
ed back over the water. A moment, and she was 
standing on the distant beach. The sunbonnet wav- 
ed in the air derisively, and Miss Jo disappeared 
trom view. 

“ Whew!” whistled Mr. Jack Hastings, “’pon my 
soul, that was handsomely done!” 

He turned about and rowed back toward the inn. 
The sun was mounting high in the heavens, and 
Mr. Hastings’s digestive organs warned him that a 
lanch was desirable. Glancing back over the bay, 
just before starting up the beach, he espied a little 
dark object pushing out from the obscure haven cf 
Shipping Point. Mr. Hastings thrast his hand into 
his pocket, hamming an air from “ Trovatore,” drew 
forth his cigar-case, and made a deliberate selection 
from its contents. Then he threw himself down on 
the sands and waited. 

The dark object grew larger and larger. It drew 
nearer and nearer. The sunbonnet and the pink 
dress grew plainly visible again. Mise Josepha Vann 
leaped out of the boat, quite as oblivious to the six 
feet of manhood extended near by on the sands, as if 
it had been acrab. She moored the dory, took out 
the oars, and started with them upthe beach. Hast- 
ings rose to his feet and hastened after her. 

* Pray, Miss Vann, who taught you to row?” 

The black eyes were cast dreamily down. 

* Jobn,” she answered. 

“ John! Unfortunately I do not understand the 
allusion.” 

‘The allusion, sir, is the son and heir of Uncle 
Andy—my cousin, John Vann. He isin Amsterdam 
now—but he is coming home.” 

Hastings looked mischievously at the bright, defi- 
ant face. 

“ A cousin—mayhap a lover,” he said. 

“No,” answered Miss Ju, with dignity, “ John is 
not my lover.” 

He looked infinitely amused. 

‘* Well, Miss Vann, will you allow me to take those 
oars? You have carried them far enough.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Miss Vann, “ but I am doing 
very well. Have you had a pleasant row?” 

Hastings’s long mustaches took a down ward droop. 

“Very. I mistook you for an Amphitrite, and was 
coming in pursuit.” 

“That is pretty, but hardly probable,” said Miss 
Jo. 

Hastings glanced down at her with very curious 
eyes, then, throwing away his cigar, went on in 
silence to the inn. 

He heard her strong, clear voice in the porch that 
night, reading aloud to Uncle Andy a letter from far- 
off Amsterdam. Yes, Jubn Vann was coming home. 

“ Well,” said old Andy, spreading the letter on his 
knee, and thumbing it thoughtfully, “ the ‘ Wander- 
er,’ is a good stanch ship— she’ll bring him in safe— 
well, say about the twentieth—hey, little Jo?” 

** Yes, uncle.” 

Hastings, smoking the inevitable cigar, watched 
them sitting there together, the old man and that 
brown-faced girl. Her two hands lay crossed on the 
fisherman’s knee, her two eyes were looking dreami- 
ly off on the moonlit bay. 

** Good heavens!” thought Hastings, a trifie startled 
at the discovery, “ that girl is actually handsome!” 








the shore rose up dreamily; but it was not waves 


of the wind; but Mr. Hastings had reckoned without 


She turned just then, and meeting his intent and 
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steady gaze, colored a little, and rising up, went into 
the inn. 

After that Mr. Hastings got on remarkably well in 
his exile. It was a wholesome change for the young | 
Gothamite, blase of the world, and not a little tired 
of its follies. Moreover, when it has a broken heart 
to heal, such a place as Black Beach, with its solemn 
sky and its stormy tides, is not a bad place to heal it 
in. As the days went by, Mr. Jack Hastings, fora 
man lovelorn and altogether wretched, grew strange- 
ly robust and clear-eyed in his sojourn at the old inn. | 

One night the sun went down in a bank of black | 
and brassy clouds. Hastings saw it from his window, 
where he bad been sitting all the afternoon, sketch- 
ing a picture. It was only a woman’s face—a face 
with the low forehead and the Grecian nose of Laura 
Pagot, and the large-lidded eyes and the full, curved 
lips of Josepha Vann. 

By-and-by a dash of rain struck the window. A 
gust of wind clenched with the poplar trees outside, 
and tore them with a weird, unearthly shriek. Hast- 
ings laid down his sketch. It was too dark to work 
upon it any longer. Heavens! what a night! The 
low lee-shore was white with long, ghostly rollers of 
foam. The rain poured in torrents. Inland a flock 
of gulls came flying, screaming as they flew. Grop- 
ing to the door, Hastings made his way down stairs 
tothe ground floor of the inn. There he found a 
window opening toward the sea thrown up, and 
kneeling beside it, with a dreadful look on her face, 
and the rain pouring fall upon her, Jo. 

** What is the matter?” cried Hastings, going up 
to her. 

She waved him back. 

“Hark! Don’t you hear it?” 

‘Hear what? You are drenched with rain. Pray, 
let me close the window.” 

A sudden stamp of feet outside, and the door 
opened, 

*« Jol” called the tremulous voice of old Andy. 

She started up. He stood on the threshold, hag- 
gard and stricken. 

** Jo, there’s a ship on the bar, and it’s the ‘ Wan- 
derer.’” 

She cried out sharply: 

* John’s ship! O Uncle Andy, I knew it! There 
it is again!"’ 

Over the voice of wind and rain, over the hoarse 
thunder of the sea, rose up a sound. Stranger as 
Hastings was on that stormy shore, he knew what 
it meant—it was the boom of a minute-gun. 

Old Andy heard it, too, and the next moment he 
was standing in the porch, with lantern in hand, and 
@ half-dozen fishermen round him. 

‘“*Where are your boats?’’ cried Hastings, as he 
joined them. 

‘““We are going for them now,” said a voice. 
“Hark! there’s the gun again.” 

It was a terrible night—pitch-black, and all the 
way the rain beat against them in great, livid sheets, 
driven by a shrieking, pitiless wind. Never had 
Hastings seen the hungry waves dashing so far up 
the sands, they licked his very feet where he paused 
on the beach. Once more the minute-guns boomed 
across the sea. 

“ Wait! Uncle Andy—wait!’’ cried a voice, close to 
his shoulder. ‘ 

He turned and saw Jo standing there all in the 
storm and darkness, her long hair streaming in the 
wind, her face shining through the night like a star. 

Mr. Hastings indulged in a slight exclamation of 
surprise: 

‘Miss Jo, how came you here? Honor me by ac- 
cepting my cloak, and I will see you home.” 

**No,” she answered. And there was no tremor 
in her voice, “It is John’s ship—I am going with 
Uncie Andy. I know as much of the life-boats as 
any of these men.” 

Hastings caught her as she tried to pass him, and 
held her fast. 

““You brave child!” he cried; “you noble little 
girl! It is impossible!” 

She looked steadily up at him through the dark. 

** My life is no more than the lives of these others. 
O, I can help them—indeed, indeed I can! Mr. Hast- 
ings, pray let me go!”’ 

He held her there by main force a moment, shel- 
tered in the folds of his cloak. 

** No!’ he answered; ‘‘a thousand times no!”’ 

Again that dreadful gun. 

**T don’t see as we can do anything for them, after 
all,” said a voice; ‘‘ how’s a boat going to live in such 
a sea?” 

** My boy is over there,” said old Andy. ‘I don’t 
ask anybody to risk his live for me or mine, but I 
shan’t stay here and let him drown.” 

A flash of lightning revéaled the old man standing 
up in his boat, ready to push off. With a bound, 
Jack Hastings cleared the group of fishermen, and 
stood at his side. 

I’m with you, sir!” 

* And I,” shouted a bronzed young sailor, spring- 
ing into the boat after him. ‘*1’ll never forsake a 
shipmate like John Vann. Push off! Push off!” 

As the boat cleared the shore, Jack Hastings turn- 
ed and looked back. 

** Good-by,” he called aloud. 

" Whom that word was meant for, no one knew, but 
Jo uttered a faint cry as she heard it; and sank down 
on the sands. She did not look up again. Some one 
threw a pea-jacket around her, with a sort of rough 
kindness, and the rain beat down, thick as ever, the 
wind howled over the rocks, the cruel sea broke at 
her feet ; but the voice of the minute-gun had ceased. 

Was it an hour of time or an eternity, that vigil 





on the beach? She lay there, silent and motionless. 


Not a sound, not acry. The group of fishermen 
were half lostin the darkness; their lanterns were 
red, glaring eyes; the sea clamored, the wind roared; 
it was all gloom, ominous and terrible. 

Hark! a shout at last! She started up, and press- 
ing back the hair from her tace, strained her gaze off 
toward the pitch-black sea. Yes, it was the boat, 
coming nearer, nearer every moment—a frail thing 
whirled dizzily through the storm—now up on a 
mountain wave, now down in its foam, almost en- 
gulfed—it was close by, it almost touched the beach. 
She heard another shout; there wasa flash of lan- 
terns, and she saw a tall figure leap out, bronzed, 
bearded, dripping like a water dog. After him came 
two others that she did not know; then the young 
sailor and old Andy, bearing between them some- 
thing that looked like the body of a man. The 
ta)l, bearded fellow came up the beach, 

** John!” she cried out. 

He turned and caught her in his arms. 

‘* Why, bless me! if it isn’t little Jo, out here in all 
this storm!” 

“ Where is Mr. Hastings?” 

“ They are bringing him along. Go home, like a 
good girl, I must help them; the poor fellow is 
killed.” 

Well, she reached the inn, somehow—just how, 
she never knew. Her first recollection was of stand- 
ing in Jack Hastings’s room, with the whole house 
around her, looking down on a still form that lay on 
the bed, his fair face upturned, the blue eyes closed, 
and the blood oozing from a deep cut in his forehead, 
and reddening the tawny golden hair. 

**A piece of timber struck him as the sbip passed,” 
said old Andy. ‘‘O Lord! O Lord! We’d never 
have reached the bar but for him. He’d the strength 
of Sam and me put together, and such a tine young 
gentleman, too!” 

**T take it there’s life in him yet,’’ said a voice at 
the foot of the bed. ‘‘ Anyhow, stand back—here 
comes the doctor.” 

Jo retreated through the door, and sat down on 
the stair without. She sat there in the dark and 
cold, unheeded, till she heard the doctor’s step com- 
ing from the room above. Then she rose, like a 
gourd, on the stair, and confronted him with her 
pale, dark face. 

‘Is that man dead?” she demanded, with preter- 
natural calmness, 

**Good heaven! Miss Jo, is it you?” cried the doc- 
tor. ‘* You look like a ghost! Well, no, he’s not 
dead, and that is all you can say.” 

Jo went away to her room. 

No, not dead, though very near it. Close up to the 
shadowy gate, but the shadowy gate would not open. 
When morning broke, Jack Hastings lay raving in 
delirium. He was back in the great city, in its 
streets, in its crowds. He was sning at the feet of 
of Laura Pagot again, and calling wildly on her 
name. Then it was the sinking ship and the drown- 
ing men.® He was battling with the waves—he was 
struggling, fainting, dying, in the frightful grasp of 
the fever, in the frenzy of its delirium. 

So it was, day after day. Oftenest it was Mrs. 
Vann who stood at the bedside and listened, awed 
and very much scared; but sometimes John Vann 
came, and sometimes Jo. At the secrets of a strong 
heart thus laid bare, Jonn Vann would turn his face 
away, but that dark girl only stood and looked down 
on the sick man, silent, and with eyes full of a sad- 
ness that was more than pity. 

** Jo,” said Mra. Vann, ‘‘ whoevér Laura Pagot is, 
she’s a heartless jilt, and he’s terribly cut up about 
her, as you see—” 

* Aunt!” 

The sharp, clear voice chopped in, like a knife. In 
the black eyes turned upon her, Mrs. Vann caught a 
keen blaze that she knew and dreaded. 

** La, Jo, I’d not say it to any one but you.” 

** Aunt, it is mean—it is contemptible to listen to 
such things from his lips, and even to dare to think 
of them afterward!”’ 

“Well, well, well!” said Mrs. Vann, glad to re- 
treat to the sick room again. 

But the days in which Hastings began to mend 
crept on apace. The phantomsof delirium vanished 
from his brain. His vigorous youth rose triumphant 
from the struggle—the fever passed. 

Then he began to look around him. Where was 
Jo? She did not come near. In his monstrous 
strides through convalestence, as he sat sometimes 
at the window, with the shadow of the poplars on 
his black velvet dressing-gown, Mr. Hastings often 
heard wild snatches ot song in a quaint, clear voice— 
often saw far out on the bay, a speck of a boat where- 
in the sturdy figure of Jack Vann, and another fig- 
ure, small and slight, floated gayly with the tide. 
Sometimes Mrs. Vann brought into his room 
bunches of sweet herbs and wild flowers from the 
marshes, or tangles of blood-red vines wrenched 
from the rocks. Sometimes he heard John Vann 
teasing the child to a fret in the old porch, or telling 
her there of the treasures he had brought her from 
Amsterdam—the silks and the shawls that had gone 
down into the sandy storehouse of the treacherous 
bar. Then Miss Jo, stringing gulls eggs on the 
wooden stoop, would laugh out gleefully at her loss, 
and at this brown bear of a cousin who would fain 
have loved her, but did not dare. This was all. : 

One day the scornful sea tossed ashore a box freight- 
ed with crapes, and laces, and marvellous cashmeres, 
something the worse for wind and wave. It wasa 
golden morning, full of light and warmth. Mr. 
Jack Hastings had come down stairs, and was bask- 
ing quietly in the porch, with a book unopened on 
his knee, and his eyes fixed on the dimpling bay. 





Presently Mrs. Vann’s Dutch figure Appeared at the 
door. 

‘* Jo’s been over to the Point this morning,” said 
she; ‘‘ here’s a letter for you, Mr. Hastings.” 

The writing was Mack’s, the post-mark New York. 
Jack Hastings broke the seal and read: 


“My _ DEAR JACK:—I have news for you. The 
house df Ashford has been a trifle shaky of late. Now 
they have smashed up completely. Wall street is in 


a ferment, and Laura Pagot has cut her dear Phil | some memorial was erected to his memory by his 


stone dead. Come back to Gotham, you lucky dog! 
Last night I met her at the Oleander ball. With 
that pensive droop of her big eyes, that you know so | 
well, she begged to know why you had left New| 
York, and when, O, when would you return. I tell 
you, Jack, Laura always loved you, only you know 
she is a trifle too ambitious. What the deuce are 
you doing, anyway, down in that wretched fishing 
village? It is no place for you now, dear boy. The 
game is in your own hands—come and win. 
** Mack.” 


All was very quiet in the porch after that. Mr. 
Hastings sat motionless, the sunlight falling over his 
pale face, and that ugly red scar on his forehead, and 
Mack’s letter crushed in his hand. By-and-by a 
quick step echoed on the rough floor. He looked up 
and saw Josepha Vann in a sober gray boating-dreas, 
with a scarf of scarlet silk trailing over her shoulder, 
and her bonnet swinging in her hand. 

* Good-morning, sir,” she said, quietly. 

He looked at her long and steadily. 

** Welcome, Miss Jo. You areastranger, indeed!” 

A faint red shot into the dark cheek and died 
away. She fluttered the fringes of the glittering 
scarf with careless hands. 

**T am glad to see you getting well so fast. Have 
you any commands for me?” 

** Where are you going?” he asked, shortly. 

“To Shipping Point with John. Look at the treas- 
ures of Amsterdam cast up to-day,” and she shook 
out the scarf before him with a laugh. 

He kept his eyes upon her steadily. 

‘* Miss Vann, I shall start to-morrow for New York. 
I find this morning a trifle dull. Would you mind so 
very much if I should ask you tostay here, and read 
to me a little while from this book?” 

Sbe looked surprised, but that was all. 

“Certainly not,” she answered, taking a seat at 
once on the farthest end of the bench whereon he 
sat. He opened the book at ‘ Locksley Hall,” and 
she took it and began to read. 

Ah, that strong, rich voice of hers rolled out the 
long measures grandly! The dark face glowed. She 
read fervently, understandingly, until, of a sudden, 
a hand was laid upon the open page before her, and 
Jack Hastings drew the book away. 

** That is it!” he cried, catching the last line from 
her lips with angry passion, 


*“*T'm ashamed through all my being to have loved so 
mean a thing!’ 


** Now we will lay the book down, Miss Jo—I have 
something to tell you.” 

So, smoothing out Mack’s letter, he laid it in her 
lap, and, with the length of the bench between them, 
sat there in the sunshine and told her all—all that 
she had known weeks before. 

‘*Miss Vann,” he ended, “it seems hardly compli- 
mentary to offer to you now that which this woman 
rejected—my heart and hand. And yet, I love you 
ardently, utterly, entirely—more than I ever loved 
Laura Pagot—more than I can ever love any woman 
again. Can you—will you become my wife? <An- 
swer me, I beg you!”’ 

She rose quietly from the bench. She was a little 
pale, and her mocking dark eyes were cast down. 

‘Mr. Hastings, I doubt if you thoroughly under- 
stand yourself.” 

‘*Miss Vann, will you have the goodness to look 
once in my face?” 

No, she could not, and would not. Then he rose 
up also. 

** What shall I do—what would you have me do?” 
he cried, passionately. : 

** Go back to Laura Pagot, Mr. Hastings—go back 
to New York. Do not seek to see me for a year. If, 
at the end of that time, you still remember this 
morning—”’ 

He smiled down upon her sedately. 

** Jo, I will not!” 

‘* Then I shall never be your wife.” 

**Dear child, you are cruel—you are unreason- 
able—” 

“ Nay. It is due to yourself and to her,” answered 
Jo. 

Well, the end was that he went, with no promise 
but this, no caress, no word. Only that dark girl 
stood on the rocks of the long gray beach, and waved 
him a silent farewell. And Mr. Jack Hastings was 
too far away to see that the mocking light of her 
black eyes was drowned then in tears. 

So the year went by; and one night, when the 
high tides of October were storming below the 
beach, and the low fishing village lay blotted out in 
rain, a beggar came back to the inn to crave his dole. 

* Jo,” he said, smiling in triumph, “the year is 
past.” 

*“ Yes,” she answered, with the old wicked light in 
her eyes. 

** And your test is over. Speak now, will you send 
me from you again?” 

She looked once in his face; then, as the strong, 
passionate arms folded her in, hid her own upon his 
heart, and answered not a word.~ 

Alas! Poor Laura! 





, Eliot’s Bible was in Mohegan, with the usual Roman 





A MODERN ALPHABET INVENTOR, 


A few months back a paragraph stated thata liter. 
ary relic had been sold in New York fcr the sum of 
eleven hundred and thirty dollars—the highest price 
any book bas fetched in thiscountry. It wasa copy 
of Eliot’s Indian Bible, a book that no man living 
can read. Eliot was a Puritan Englishman, who 
emigrated to New England on account of his relig- 
ious opinions, and died at Roxbury, where a hand- 


admirers. 
This brought to my recollection the labors of an- 
; other ingenious mind, known by the name of George 
; Guess among the people of the United States He 
was an Indian, and his name See-quo-lah. If ever 
record of patient industry, untiring perseverance, 
and natural ingenuity deserves record, it is this, 


letters, with different signs to denote the different 
inflections of sounds, But See-quo-lah invented an 
alphabet for the use of his tribe. His idea originated 
in the early French and Indian wars. The Chero- 
kees had a white prisoner on whose person they 
found a letter; to satisfy his capturers, the prisoner 
had to read it for their edification. But of course 
the tenor of his reading differed greatly from what 
he pretended to read from. The “ talking leaf” had 
ever been a mystery to these untutored minds of the 
prairie. They had long considered it a gift of the 
Great Spirit, and held it in veneration. But See- 
quo-lah, then a youth, knew better; he maintained 
that it was purely man’s invention, and the desire to 
have a@ written alphabet for his tribe possessed him. 
For a longtime the idea lay dormant, the migrations 
of the tribe or their predatory excursions left him no 
leisure. But lamed, and as it proved for life, the 
long hours of his forced imprisonment brought forth 
the old idea. His first attempt was to gather all the 
sounds of the Cherokee tongue; but the result was 
far from encouraging. He collected above two hun- 
dred. His next difficulty was to place a sign as 
equivalent toasound. Like the old Egyptians, and 
probably tis the first alphabet inventors, whoever 
they may be, he made use of hieroglyphics. Heem- 
bodied pictures of birds, beasts, etc., which approxi- 
mated with the sounds, and served best as a repre- 
sentation. But the mind, before it could realize 
such a category, wonld require an immense amount 
of trainirg. He looked over the extensive list with 
some dismay, and endeavored to modify it. He 
was successful enough to abbreviate it to eighty-six. 
He was able to accomplish this, because in Cherokee 
all syllables have a vowel ending. An enumeration 
and classification of these syllables made, and a sign 
for each would complete it. Thus there needed no 
distinction between vowels and consonants. A rath- 
er unwieldy affair, no doubt; but when the system 
was learned, easier to spell by, than by using Eliot’s 
method. The longest word of this system contains 
but fourteen signs of syllables, while the longest 
word of Eliot’s have often over thirty. 

It took the ancient world ages before it could en- 
tirely discard the picture-signs for letters. The idea 
of simple letters stole on imperceptibly, and is envel- 
oped in inexplicable mystery. But this poor Indian 
at one stroke discarded his picture-signs, and invent- 
ed an alphabet almost as commodious as those of 
European nations, His next difficulty was to make 
so many signs dissimilar to each other. Perhaps he 
might have seen some English printed matter, for 
some of his signs greatly resemble our letters. The 
figure 4 is prominentl¥ used. Some signs are like 
Greek or Asiatic letters, others like Sclavonian. But 
they have a far different sound from their prototypes, 
ifsuch they were. The sign S sounds like ¢hu, M like 
lu, and the rest are equally different. But most of 
them are pure inventions. All are used over again 
in different postures, so to speak—distorted, inverted 
or abbreviated. 

His pen was a nail; he wrote on bark. Eventually 
(about 1825) he obtained a pen and some paper from 
one of the frontier traders, but the pen was carefully 
preserved a8 a pen to manufacture others by. His 
ink he made himself from barks. His first pupil was 
bis daughter. 

But, like Roger Bacon, Gutenberg, Galileo and 
others, his neighbors suspected him of practising the 
black art. Doubtless he seldom left his hut; his 
mind being in his work, his time would be taken up 
with it. Histribe shunned him; but his inoffensive 
as well as his pitiable condition preserved him from 
any dire consequences. He was told that they would 
see the fruits of his labors before they judged too 
harshly. The following year he brought his inven- 
tion before the sachems of his tribe, causing his 
daughter to write from his dictation in an’ adjoining 
apartment, and vice versa. The tribe were astonish- 
ed; and after a little wavering, and his assurance of 
using no supernatural powers, they allowed him to 
instruct some of the youths of the tribe. After sev- 
eral months’ interval, the youths were brought for- 
ward, and, amid great popular excitement, were test- 
ed and examined in as many ingenious ways as the 
cunning Indians could suggest; but the youths prov- 
ed themselves masters of the new art. 

His discovery led to the printing of the New Testa- 
ment in the Cherokee language; in 1825, the United 
States cast a fount of type from his invention, and 
even printed a newspaper from it (The Phenix). 
The capitals differ from the small letters only in be- 
ing made a little larger. The missionaries brought 
in the use of Arabic numerals to correspond. He 
afterwards expressed his regret that his invention 
should have been promoted to undermine the princi- 




















ples of his Indian religion. He died in 1813, aged 78. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE RETURNED CONVICT. 


BY AN ENGLISH ATTORNEY. 


Ix the year 1829. a gentleman of middle age took 
up his abode in a cottage in the vicinity of the town 
of St. Omers, in the department of Calais, France. 
He was an Englishman, and unmarried, apparently 
pretty well educated, and possessing the appearance 
and manners of a gentleman, although there was 
something about him—as the French phrase goes, a 
certain je ne sais quoi—which impressed most per- 
sons with the idea that he had not been born and 
bred to the position in life he now occupied. 

The cottage was an ancient, dilapidated stracture, 
which had once been the residence of a Paris banker, 
whose heirs—he having been dead several years— 
had let it go to decay. The windows were shattered, 
the roof was leaky, and the once pretty and exten- 
sive garden which surrounded it was a wilderness of 
weeds, when the Englishman, whose name was 
George Wilson, took a lease of the property for twen- 
ty years. 

In a brief space of time, the cottage was thorough- 
ly renovated, within and without, the apartments 
elegantly furnished, and the gardens brought under 
excellent cultivation. At that period, so soon after 
the peace, the travellers on the continent of Europe, 
from England, were comparatively few, and mostly 
men of rank and fortune. It was not until many 
years later that it became the fashion for every law- 
yer’s clerk and linendraper’s shopman to indulge in 
a trip to Paris, or at least to Boulogne and Calais, 
during his summer holiday, consequently every Eng- 
lishman who visited France was supposed to be rich, 
and hence the title given to them by the shopkeepers 
and innkeepers, of Milord Anglais. : 

When, therefore, it became known in the little 
town of St. Omers that Mr. Wilson intended to take 
up his permanent residence at the cottage, much 
pleasure was manifested by the trades-people of the 
neighborhood, who, believing in the conventional 
idea that the English are a race of gourmands, an- 
ticipated a good run of custom from milord, and as 
milord was a bachelor, and very good-looking, albeit 
he had nearly attained to his fiftieth year, many a 
smart young French maiden pleased herself with the 
hope that milord would erelong be looking around 
him for a young French wife to take care of the cot- 
tage which he ha fitted up so prettily. 

However, both shopkeepers and maidens were 
doomed to disappointment. Milord, as Wilson was 
usually termed, lived quietly and soberly—not in a 
niggardly, but in an economical manner, having for 
his sole domestic an old French bonne, or nurse, and 
taking charge of the garden himself—and yet it was 
abundantly evident that Wilson’s income was large, 
very much exceeding his expenditure, for economi- 
cally as he lived and plainly as he dressed, he gave 
away large sums annually, though not in ordinary 
charity, for the beggar was always sent away empty- 
handed from his door, and the poor of the town and 
neighborbood, and the public charities, were none 
the better for his money. His charity took a strange 
turn, and his benevolence found itssole scope in pro- 
viding counsel for prisoners charged with criminal 
offences, who were too poor to provide for themselves 
the services of adequate counsel! to plead their causes. 

In this regard, the charity of Wilson knew no 
bounds; and more than this, he was in the habit of 
attending the courts when the assizes were held, not 
alone in St. Omers, but for miles around, and some- 
times, when any case of special interest was on hand, 
and when there appeared to be doubts of the strength 
of the evidence against the accused, he even went to 
Paris. Many a prisoner who would otherwise have 
been convicted, was cleared by his money ; and while 


the trials were proceeding, he was in the habit of. 


sitting throughout the entire day, all his attention 
occupied in the case, which he listened to with as 
much interest as if he were himself on trial, or the 
prisoner were a relative or friend of his. In conse- 
quence of this singular direction of his philanthropy, 
he acquired the soubriquet of l’amis des prisonieres, 
the prisoner’s friend. 

In 1829, Mr. Wilson died at his cottage, leaving by 
his will a pension to his old French domestic of one 
thousand francs a year for life, and sufficient money 
to the corporation of St. Omers to inter him decently 
—a last office of friendship, which he did not inquire 
whether or not they were willing to undertake, but 
one, nevertheless, which they were very glad to per- 
form, for no one knew whether he had any friends 
and it was therefore necessary to dispose of his corpse 
somehow or other. 

As no one in France knew from what source Mr. 
Wilson’s ample income was derived, nor indeed any- 
thing abdut his money affairs, with the exception of 
the banker at St. Omers, who received semi-annually 
& considerable sum of money, placed in his hands by 
the Englishman himself for safe keeping, from which 
he drew such checks as he required during the six 
months, at the termination of which period the sum 
was usually all withdrawn, and an equal amount 
placed to his credit for the next half-year; it was a 
puzzle to the busybodies to surmise what had become 
of the fortune he was supposed to have left. But as 
there was at the period of his decease only a suffi- 
cient balance in the hands of his banker to defray the 
afore-mentioned funeral expenses, and pay the old 
bonne’s annual pension, it was generally conceded 
that this was all he had to bequeath, and that his 
large income had died with him. 

A few days after Mr. Wilson’s interment, the Rev. 


Mr. Colton, at that period the ordinary of Newgate, 
received a letter, which ran as follows: 
“St. Omers, Dep. Pas de Calais, France, 
June 6, 1829. 

REVEREND SIR:—Incl sed you will find the du- 
plicate of my will drawn at this place, St. Omers, 
Dep., Pas de Calais, on the 18th of March last, acopy 
of which is also lodged with Messrs. Hoare & Co., 
bankers, Fleet street, London, from which you will 
learn that I have bequeathed the interest of forty 
thousand pounds in the funds (3 1-2 per cent consols), 
amounting to £1400 per annum, to the prison of 
Newgate, to be devoted to the purchase of the ser- 
vice of skillful counsel for such poor persons charged 


and the legacy had been duly applied to its specified 
purpose, before the particulars of the case became 
known. Indeed, many persons believed that the 
first impression of the chaplain was correct, and that 
the testator had been some insane philanthropist or 
some monomaniac, who had lived a secluded life in 
France, imagining that he had acquired’ his wealth 
by means of a robbery which had never occurred, 
and had died in the same belief. At length, how- 
ever, a keen detective, who for the sake of mere 
amusement had taken the matter in hand, made the 
following discovery, proving that the explanation of 
the reputed George Wilson was true to the letter. 

In 1818, George Megrum was butler to a gentleman 





with criminal offences who are unable, on t of 
their poverty, to procure them for themselves. 

** Messrs. Hoare & Co. will receive the semi-annual 
payments from the Bank of England; and I here- 
with desire that the chaplain and the governor of 
Newgate, pro tem., be my executors for the expendi- 
ture of the legacy, accepting a sum of not more than 
tive per cent for their services. 

JT, the legator, have for ten years past lived a se- 
cluded life in France. Prior to that period I passed 
fourteen years of my life in the penal colony of Bot- 
any Bay, having been convicted of being accessary, 
inasmuch as I was adjudged to have been cognizant, 
of a large burglary which occurred twenty-five years 
ago. He who was deemed the real thief was hanged 
innocently, for I hereby declare that John Smith 
was innocent entirely of the crime imputed to him— 
but to have confessed so much at the time of the 
trial, would have sealed my own fate. 

“T longed to do so, but I had not the necessary 
courage, and I basely and coward-like allowed an in- 
nocent man to suffer the extreme penalty of the law 


of ient family and princely fortune, whose town 
house was in Cavendish Square, London. The under- 
butler in the same family was one John Smith—a 
lad of eighteen years, The butler, George Megrum, 
had been in the fumily since boyhood, having passed 
through all the gradations of male domestic service 
until he was elevated to the chief post, and, conse- 
quently, the utmost trust and confidence was d 
in him. 

Sir Everard T—, the gentleman in question, 
whose annual income from landed property was 
compated to amount to £50,000, and who was conse- 
quently one of the wealthiest men in England, had 
gone one autumn, according to custom, to his country 
seat to spend the shooting season, leaving at his 
town house the whole retinue of servants employed 
therein, as he had another set of domestics who were 
pérmanently employed in his country mansion. The 
butler alone was in the habit of going backwards and 
forwards from town to country and vice versa, with 
his master’s family. On this occasion, however, he 
had remained in London, as Sir Everard and his 
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in my stead. Had he, at the time of the trial, had 
proper counsel to plead his cause, I have no doubt 


robbery. With a portion of them 1 bribed an eminent 
counsel to defend me; and I hereby swear that that 
counsel—long since gone to his final account, to an- 
swer for his perfidy before a justly-offsnded God, and 
the innocent victim of his special pleading—was per- 
fectly aware of Smith’s innocence, as I was. 

“T have suffered intensely for my crime. May God 
accept this suffering and my sincere repentance as an 
atonement. In prison, before I was sent to the 
penal colonies; on board the ship in which I sailed, a 
convict; during the fourteen years that I remained 
in Botany Bay, and during my residence here in 
France, not a night has passed that I have not seen 
palpably before me, pointing with his finger, in a 


tures, the innocent victim of my treachery. I have 
lived for twenty-four years a life of bitter remorse, 
feeling myself unfit to associate with my fellow-men, 
living the life of a hermit, fancying that men shrank 
from me, as I passed them on the street or on the 
road, and finding my sole relief in attempting to 
prevent the innocent, who have been charged with 
crime, from suffering unjustly, by providing fitting 
counsel for prisoners in France who were unable 
from poverty to secure such assistance for themselves. 
On such occasions, I have fancied that the ep'rit of 
my murdered victim looked less angrily upon me 
daring his nocturnal visits. 

‘1 was afraid, while living, to take this course in 
my native land; but I feel now—thank God for the 
great mercy!—that my days are numbered. When 
you receive this letter and the duplicate of my last 
will, I shal] be no more. May I find in heaven the 
pardon and peace of mind I have not found on earth. 

“In the name of humanity, I pray that this, my 
last request, may be carried out according to my de- 
sire. My true name I shall not disclose. To do so 
would benefit no one, though I am not aware that I 





have a relative living, or that there is any one living 
whom I knew twenty-five years ago. 


‘The person who was plundered of this large sum ' 


| of money has been dead nearly twenty years, and his 
_ heirs were not his lineal descendants, theref re I do 
not consider that they have any claim upon property 
which was stolen before the will by which they have 
| inherited was drawn, or to them would I have made 
restitution. This being the case, I have thought the 
. best use I could make of my ill-gotten gains would 
! be to employ them as I have done, and I wish them 
; 80 to be employed after my death. 
“T am, reverend sir, yours faithfully and respect- 
fully, a repentant sinner, GEORGE WILSON.” 


When this strange letter was received by the or- 


dinary of Newgate, the reverend gentleman’s: first 
impression was that it had come from an insane man, 
but upon making application at the banking-house 
of Messrs. Hoare & Co., he found that it was exactly 
' as stated in the letter. The bankers had a duplicate 
_ of the will, and they stated that for over ten years 
' they had collected on account of a Mr. George Wilson, 
' of St. Omers, whom they bad never seen, the sum of 
' £700, semi-annually, being the half-yearly interest of 
£40,000 in the three and a half per cent consols. 
This strange bequest became known, and it nat- 
| urally led to a great deal of curiosity and to an en- 
| deavor to trace out the particulars of the robbery and 
' discover the true name of the thief, and of his alleged 
victim, for it was considered that the common name 


! of John Smith was, a8 well as that of Wilson, assum- | 


' ed, and not the correct name of the person alluded to. 

It would seem that it would have been no difficult 
| matter to tracé back a robbery of such a large 
‘amount, especially where two persons had been 
charged with the crime and convicted, while one had 
suffered death, yet two or three years had elapsed, 





that his innocence would have been proved; but he , 
was poor, and so was I, only fur the proceeds of the | 


threatening attitude, and with a frown upon his fea- | 


family were intending, at the close of the shooting 
season, to spend the winter and following spring in 
Florence, where Sir Everard also owned a villa 
residence. 

The family were absent from England until the 
following June, when they returned to London, to 
| discover, according to the butler’s account, that sev- 

eral large chests of gold and silver plate were miss- 
ing, besides a vast quantity of jewelry and money 
which had been entrusted to the butler to deposit in 
the bank, amounting altogether to considerably over 
sixty-five thousand pounds in value. The under- 
| butler, John Smith, had also disappeared from the 
| house, and was, in consequence, suspected of the 
| robbery. 
| However enormous may be a man’s wealth, the 
' loss of sixty-five thousand pounds is not likely to be 
| easily taken, especially when the family plate, much 
of which had descended from remote ancestry, and 
| was therefore considered inva'uable, was among the 
missing property. Sir Everard did not suspect, but 
| he severely blamed the butler for his negligence, and 
used every endeavor to discover the under-butler— 
| the suspected thief. 
Smith was at length discovered in a remote part of 
Ireland, where he belonged, residing with his parents 
| in a style of opulence far above their condition. It 
| is said that the under-butler was a lad of weak in- 
| tellect; but however this may have been, he was ar- 
rested, ahd on searching his father’s cottage a con- 
' siderable sum of money and several trifling articles 
of plate and jewelry bearing Sir Everard’s crest were 
found in the dwelling. On being questioned, the 
under-butler replied that the butler had told him 
that he was discharged by Sir Everard’s order, and 
that at the same time his master had presented him 
| with one hundred pounds and a few trifling presents 
for his parents, on condition of his returning home 
and remaining at his native village in the extreme 
north of Ireland. It must be remembered that Sir 
Everard had not the least idea that Smith was an 
Irishman, therefore it was entirely through the vigi- 
lance of the detectives that the lad was traced to his 
native village. 

Actuated perhaps by his alleged weakness of intel- 
lect, or by some motive that could not be discovered, 
Smith had buried a portion of the small articles of 
plate given him by the butler in a piece of waste land 
a considerable distance from his father’s cottage, 
without even having informed his parents that he 
possessed the valuables, and it was only with consid- 
erable difficulty that the officers could induce him to 
point out these hiding-places, and then he wuuld 
| only reluctantly point out one at a time. 
| 8..:th was brought to London and confronted with 
the butler, who of course strenuously denied the 
lad’s statements, which assuredly were very improb- 
able. However, he was arrested, and though noth- 
ing could be proved against him, and though he was 
most ably defended, the evidence of his guilt was so 
strong that the jury returned a verdict to the effect 
that he was cognizant of the theft—a strange enough 
verdict, for why, if he were cognizant, did he allow a 
fellow-servant to appropriate such an immense 
amount of property without either denouncing him 
or claiming his share of the spoils? But the verdict 
was rendered, and it was in accordance with the 
ridiculous system of criminal jurisprudence then in 
| Vogue. 
| The result was, a8 the reader is aware, that the 
under-butler was capitally convicted, and the butler 
condemned to fourteen ye&ra penal-servitude. The 
latter had no doubt, from his subsequent confession 
of his fellow-servant’s innocence, given the weak- 
minded lad the money and valuables in order to in- 
duce him to go home, and remain there, and thus 
take upon his own shoulders the onus of the crime, 
and it was believed that all the plate and money was 
concealed in the same waste land, or somewhere near 





several months men were employed digging the 
ground in search of the lost treasure; but nothing 
was found but two or three small articles, which 
with singular. obstinacy the boy Smith would not ac- 
knowledge that he had concealed, and at length the 
search was given over as useless. 

Now comes the singular part of the affair. The 
butler had deposited several trunks containing this 
property of such immense value in a warehouse in 
London for safe keeping, stating that they contained 
articles of considerable weight, but of trifling value, 
which he might take away in a few days, or as he 
was going abroad, they might be in ‘the warehouse 
for months; this reservation being doubtless made in 
case, as the butler had anticipated, he should be un- 
able, without incurring suspicion, to make away with 
the plate and jewelry for a considerable time. They 
laid in store for fourteen years, without the owner of 
the warehouse having the slightest suspicion of their 
real value, and notwithstanding all the talk that 
such a robbery made, which one would think would 
have led the storekeeper to suspect that the chests 
might contain the missing property, and when, at 
the expiration of fourteen years, the butler returned 
from Botany Bay, he redeemed the property, which 
he had deposited in the name of George Wilson 
(greatly astonished himself to find it all secure), paid 
the storekeeper his charges for rent, melted the gold 
and silver, and realized £40,000, with which sum he 
emigrated to France, and lived and died there as we 
have shown. 

The heirs in the second degree who were still living 
in 1829, endeavored to substantiate their claim to the 
property thus bequeathed to Newgute prison; but as 
they were not lineal descendants nor blood relations, 
and especially as the robber had expiated his offence 
according to law, the claim was not allowed, and the 
interest of the £40,000 is still employed according to 
the will of the testator, and in other charities for the 
benefit of destitute prisoners. 


DAISY’S CHOICE. 
A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 


IT was a beautiful road, leading through a green, 
undulating country, rich in corn-flelds and wood- 
lands. It was bordered by tall hedges, of which the 
hawthorn blossom was over, and had been succeeded 
by the delicate pink of the wild roses. The sloping 
banks were rich with fern fronds of the commoner, 
sorts, but full of grace; they were sprinkled, too, 
with the tiny heart’s-ease and the blue veronica. 
The road was deeply cut in some places, and then 
those banks were exquisite walls of greenness, and 
the wild hedge above made quite a shadow for travel- 
lers. It was as sweet a place as you coull find in 
England; and at six o’clock on a May morning, with 
a blue, unclouded sky, and the birds making jabile» 
in the woods, and faint, delicious odors coming on 
every breath of wind, it was an exceedingly pleasant 
place to linger in. 

So seemed to think a gentleman who was riding 
very slowly between the deep banks and shatly hedge- 
rows. He was a tall, powerfually-built man, and he 
rode a strong, useful horse; but both horse and rider 
seemed pretty well tired out; and no wonder, s2eing 
they had travelled a good many miles togetner, and 
the latter, at least, had not been in bed all night. 
The man rode with his head drooping a lit:le, seldom 
looking up at the beauty by which he was surround- 
ed. He had seen it all very often before, at all sea- 
sons of the year, and all hours of the day and night; 
for he was that hardest worked of all people—a vil- 
lage doctor. A turn in the road brought him sud- 
denly face to face with another person, and he 
checked his horse. 

** Daisy!” he said, and the tired look disappeared 
from his face in an instant. 

She was a very young girl, hardly more than seven- 
teen, a good twenty years younger than the doctor, 
who was nearer forty than thirty. At the first 
glance, you could not help seeing that she was bean- 
tiful, and more than that. She had that picturesque 
grace which one often sees in pictures, and so sel ium 
in real life. Her slender, undulating figure; her 
free, natural geatures; every tarn of her head and 
pose of her body, were thoroug‘ily gracefal. This 
was what first struck every one iu Daisy Barton. 
People always said of her, “She is like a picture.’ 
She was simply dressed in a light blue cotton gown 
and a broad hat; yet everything about her was so 
fresh and delicate that she might have gone any- 
where, dressed just as she was then, and no one 
would have thought of finding fault. She had crisp, 
wavy hair, that curled in her neck, and would not be 
brushed out straight. The only approximation she 
could make to the prevailing fashion was to tie it in 
@ bunch of curls behind, with a blue ribbon. She 
had sweet, lustrous blue eyes, clear as those of a 
child: and she had a sensitive, fizxible mouth. It 
was a face you could not soon weary of, for its ex- 
pression was so constantly varying, and you were 
always learning something new in it. It would be 
beautiful, even after its owner shoul! be old, and 
when the sunny brown bair should have become 
white; for those clear eyes could never lose their 
purity, and the sweet smile would linger till the 
coffin-lid was shut on it. 

The doctor got off his horse, which stood patiently 
beside him while he put his arm round Daisy and 
kissed her very gently. She turned and walked with 
him, he keeping one arm round her, and throwing 





, the spot where the trifling articles were found. For 


the bridle over the other. 
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“I did not expect to meet you out so early,” he 


Nor I you,” she answered. ‘‘ The morning looked 
80 lovely when | opened my eyes, that I jumped up. 
It would be a sin to sleep away those bright hours; 
they are the sweetest of the whole day. There is a 
sort of flavor about the morning air that is at no 
other time. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling down at her; “ but I did 
not feel it till you came.” 

‘* 1 wonder if you see things with the same eyes as 
1 do, doctor?” 

‘*Why—no. I see them with my own.” 

She laughed softly. ‘‘ That is not what I mean. Is 
not all this lovely?” 

They had climbed slowly out of one of the deep 
cuttings, and had reached one of the bigh points of 
the road, where they could command a view of green 
corn-fields and wooded slopes. Below them lay the- 
village of Thornregis, its white houses gleaming in 
the sun; and past it the Drew glided slowly between 
its luxuriant banks, crossed by its gray old bridge. 
Far off, a dim blue line marked the sea, and they 
could trace the windings of the Drew nearly till it 
was lost there. The doctor stood still, and looked 
around him gravely. 

“Tt is very beautifal; a man must be blind not to 
see that. Yet, I don’t know that I feel about it just 
as you do. You see, I’m astupld old fellow, Daisy, 
and I think so much about other things. I believe 
the most beautiful thing in the world to me is your 
face, my darling.” 

Daisy was silent. She did not pay any attention 
whatever to the compliment, albeit he was not given 
to making many. They walked on again, down hill 
now, passing from the opener country into a wooded 
dell, where the village was again lost sight of, though 
they were approaching it more nearly. When she 
spoke, it was of something else that he had said. 

“You are not stupid; I know better than that. 
You are very clever about your own profession, and 
1 know you have written books that are thought 
much of, though I can’t understand them. And you 
are very kind and good; every one knows that,” 

She said this as much to herself as to him, and as 
if speaking for her own comfort. He said nothing, 
but looked down at her very tenderly. No one could 
doubt that what she said of Doctor Carleton’s good- 
ness was true, who looked at his face. It was a strong 
face. Strength lay in the broad brow; in the mas- 
sive jaw; in the keen, steady gray eyes. It was a face 
which all sick people and all poor people instinctively 
trusted, it was so gentle and wise. He was, as she 
said, clever in bis own profession; more than merely 
clever; be was greater in it than she could know. 

** Have you been up all night?” she asked. 

“Yes; I needed to be.” 

** You must be very tired?” 

“ Not now. I was, a little while ago.” 

‘Ah, how hard you work!” 

** Not harder than many others; and I am strong. 
I’m good for nothing except hard work, you know, 
Daisy.” 

He spoke lightly; yet there was a shadow, hardly 
perceptible, both on ‘his face and in his voice. They 
were silent for a little, till his eye was caught by a 
pretty blue-and-gold volume which she carried in 
her hand. 

** What have you been reading?” he asked, taking 
it from her, and turning over the leaves. ‘ Poetry— 
Byron. Child, 1 am not sure that this is good for 
you.” 

She looked up at him with her blue, innocent eyes. 

‘“Why not?” she said, wonderingly. ‘It is very 
beautiful.” 

“Is it? I have heard people say so who understood 
those things better than I do; but there may be poi- 
son in it, nevertheless.” He glanced at her face. 
** But 1 dare say it wont do you much harm—not the 
sort of harm it might do some.” 

He was right; it would not do her much harm in 
the way he meant. Her nature drank in the beauty, 

and let the evil roll off, as dew from a leaf. Yet, as 
she read it, she began dimly to comprehend that 
there were depths of love and passion which she had 
never dreamed of, and which half-frightened, half” 
fascinated her. Had some drops of the poison en- 
tered her mind, when she began to think the doctor 
and his work rather commonplace, and vaguely to 
wish that there had been some different, some more 
exciting element in her life? She was so very young, 
and she hardly knew the worth of an honest man’s 
love, or guessed that even in its quietness lay its 
depth and strength. 

‘By the way,” he said, as he gave her back the 
book, “ there is some one coming down here whom 
you will like to see. I used to know him long ago, 
but we have taken such different lines since that, I 
hardly thought we would cross each other again, 
But he is quite in your way. Have you ever heard 
of Gerald Vivian?” ? ‘ 

“The poet?” 

**T believe he has written something or other.” 

Daisy’s face flushed, and her eyes brightened. 

“You don’t mean to say that he is coming here?” 

The doctor checked his patient horse once more, 

while he fumbled, first in one pocket and then in 





I hear that the Drew is a good trout-river; and as I 
have been feeling used up lately, I think I will run 
down and stay a week with you, if you will have me. 
We'll have a talk over old college days and chums, 
“Yours truly, GERALD VIVIAN. 


“O!” said Daisy, drawing a long breath. 

“Why, child, you look quite excited,” said the 
doctor, laughing. 

“No wonder. I have been so fond of his poetry, 
it is so lovely; and now, to think of seeing him! 
But I shall be too much afraid of him to speak to 
him, I’m sure.” 

‘*You need not; he is not at all formidable; at 
least, he was not, as I remember him.” . 

** Of course you have written?” 

** Yes. He may be here to-day or to-morrow.” 
**And you have really never read his poems?” 

No, indeed. You see,” he said, humbly, “I’ve so 
little time. And besides, even if I did read them, I 
don’t think I could understand them.” 

Daisy sighed; the doctor glanced at her sidewise, 
and sighed too. ‘* You are my poem,” he said. 

She gave him a beautiful look, and laid her hand 
on his arm, and be looked satistied. 

They were entering the village; but they walked 
on slowly, still together. Every one knew the doctor, 
and every one had known Daisy all her life; it was 
known also that they belonged to each other, and 
people looked on them with approval. It seemed 
the most natural thing in the world that she 
should marry him who had watched over her moth- 
erless childhood ; it was only making a little closer 
bonds that had been very close before. The villagers 
were coming to their doors to look out at the bright 
May sky, and they got many a kindly glance and 
nod as they passed. They went up the long street, 
and stopped before two houses that stood close 
together. Daisy would not have far to go when she 
married the doctor. Her father’s house was an old- 
fashi 1 one, standing with its gable to the road, 
and with a wide court in front of the door, laid out 
prettily in turf and flower-beds. On the other side 
of this flower garden was the doctor’s house, which 
stood in the usual fashion, with its front door to the 
street, so that its gable formed the boundary of Mr. 
Barton’s garden. In this gable, on the ground floor, 
was the room which the doctor called his surgery, 
and where he constantly sat when at home. It was 
@ pleasant room in itself, with a heterogeneous sort 
of odds and ends of furniture that had accumulated 
there during the years of the doctor’s life at Thorn- 
regis. The medicine bottles were all stowed away 
in a great carved oak press, which filled one end of 
the room altogether. Another side was covered by 
book-shelves, containing a very professional libra- 
ry. There were comfortable arm-chairs and sofas, 
and curious old escritoires scattered about; the doc- 
tor had a fancy for picking up bits of old-fashioned 
furniture. The room was sunny, and altogether had 
a homely, pleasant air about it; and niore than all, 
there was that wide, deep window looking into 
Daisy’s garden. The doctor’s writing-table was 
drawn close to it, so that by merely lifting his head, 
he could see her go backward and forward among 
her flowers. Often it stood wide open, so that they 
could carry on a disjointed sort of conversation while 
she raked and watered. People at Thornregis were 
too unsophisticated to think evil of any such pro- 
ceedings. 

It was all very charming and very natural, and the 
Coctor was thoroughly content. Perhaps it was just 
too natural fur Daisy to be quite satisfied with it, and 
had come about too easily in the ordinary course of 
things. There seemed never to have been any 
change in her life; and when she married, there 
would be very little. There would still be the old 
village, the people whose faces were all familiar to 
her; she would have her old garden, where every 
plant was a friend; and she would live with the doc- 
tor, whom she had known all her life. It was to be 
very peaceful, very happy; but the young are rest- 
less, and crave change. They would fain leave the 
old everyday things, and go out into the world, 
where all is new, and vague, and unknown. 








CHAPTER II. 


THE doctor was in his surgery, but not alone. He 
was busy doing something with bottles—going for 
them to the oak press, and bringing them to the 
table near the window, where the processes of exam- 
ining, shaking, and putting mysterious substances, 
which had been weighed critically in a pair of small 
scales, into them. He was watched by a young man 
who lounged in the window, and who looked on with 
a look half-curiosity, half amusement. 

“ Frankly, now, Carleton,” he said, “do you not 
find it rather slow work living down here? It isa 
pretty enough place for a week or two; but for the 
whole year—to live one’s whole life in, I don’t think 
I could stand it.” 
‘The difference is,” said the doctor, coolly, “that 
you are an idle man and I am a busy one.” 
* But with your abilities, it seems to me that your 
being buried here is simple waste.” 
“* My work is here.” 

“Yes; but an inferiomman would do the work as 
well.” 
“Hardly. Do you think that the health of poor 
people matters less than the health of rich ones?” 


Well, no; not if you put itin that way. But I 
was thinking of you.” 
“Thank you; but lam content. Are you?” 





Mr. Vivian did not answer; he turned to the win- 


press to search for something, softly whistling a few 
bars of a tune the while. 

“ Whose house is that opposite?” 

‘Mr. Barton’s.” 

“ Ien’t it rather disagreeable to be overlooked so? 
They must see right in at this window.” 

A curious little smile played about the doctor’s 
mouth. ‘I’ve never found it so.” 

“It is a pretty little garden, though,” said Vivian, 
leaning his arms on the window-sill. ‘‘ Why, Carle- 
ton,” he went on, with a sudden change of tone, 
** who is that?” 

The doctor glanced out. 
* What a lovely girl!” 
He drew back behind the window-curtain and 
watched her. Daisy was in a simple white muslin, 
and her curly hair was tied with blue ribbons. She 
had come out, as she did every evening, to water her 
flowers, and she moved slowly among them, with her 
little watering-pot in her hand. She glanced up at 
the surgery window, and seeing only the doctor, gave 
him one of her brightest smiles. 

“Are you busy?” she said, as she came near the 
window. 

The doctor held up the bottle by way of answer. 
“OQ, you can leave that just now; this is such a 
lovely evening, and I want you to help me.” 


“That is Miss Barton.” 


He smiled. ‘‘ May I bring some one with me, 
then?” 

She drew back, flushing. ‘I did not know he had 
come.” 


** Will you come out?” said the doctor to Vivian. 
And they went round by the front door, and in at 
Mr. Barton’s garden gate. 

Now, although Daisy’s garden was overlooked by 
the doctor, he bad that privilege all to himself, for it 
was completely hidden from the street by a thick and 
tall laurel hedge. The gate was made through this 
hedge, so that one entered the garden under a green 
arch. 

“This is Mr. Vivian, Daisy,” said the doctor, going 
uptoher. And they bowed to one another, Daisy 
not venturing to lift her eyes. 

Her cheeks were still flushed, and as she gained 
éourage, she gave a swift glance at his face with her 
bright blue eyes. As she did so, she thought it was 
one of the most beautiful faces she had ever seen in 
her life; pale and sallow, but with finely-cut features, 
and lighted up by a pair of wonderfally dark and 
lustrous eyes—eyes that seemed unfathomable in 
their depth, and that could be fiery, dreamy, sad, all 
by turns, When he spoke to her, it was in a voice 
soft and musical, very different from the hard, dry 
tone he had used in the surgery. ‘There was no un- 
dertone of discontent now. 

“This is a sweet place, Miss Barton. What a 
lovely little nook you have! It is like some convent 
gardens I have seen.” 

Daisy ventured another glance at him. The poet 
was not so very formidable, after all. 

“It is very quiet,” she answered; ‘‘ and there is a 
beautiful view from one part. Would you like to see 
it?” she asked, timidly. 

“lf you please.” And she led him away from her 
flowers, al ng a shady walk that took them quite to 
the other side of the garden, where a low wall sep- 
arated it from the river banks. Sitting on this wail, 
they could look across the Drew, and away over 
sloping meadow land, to the distant blue line of sea, 
into which the sun was just then sinking, in clear, 
golden radiance, Vivian looked at it in silence; he 
had too muth real poetry in him to say much. Daisy 
looked at him, as he stood with his face turned to- 
wards the sunset, the rich glow resting on it. He 
turned suddenly, and caught her admiring, reverent 
look, and it pleased him. Mr. Vivian was accustom- 
ed to a great deal of admiration, and his fine dark 






life of this little girl of mine. I scarcely think you 
can have a more fervent admirer than she is.” 

This was pleasant to hear, and Vivian bowed and 
smiled. Daisy blushed, and whispered, “0 hush, 
papa!” and then murmured something about going 
to get tea ready, and disappeared through the ivy- 
covered porch. 

Vivian thought it was all like a scene in an old 
romance; the quaint garden, with its high laure} 
hedge, and clipped yews and box-trees; its gay 
flower-beds set in the turf, and one or two vases 
filled with creeping plants; the grav, ivy-covered 
house; the courteous, white-haired gentleman who 
was talking to him; and then Daisy came to the 
door, and standing there with her white dress and 
bright hair, surrounded by the frame of glossy ivy 
leaves, put the finishing touch to the picture. 

‘Will you come in to tea?” she said. And the 
doctor came duwn from his ladder, and they ail went 
in together. 

Inside the house, there was the same air of quaint 
pictureequeness. The drawing-room smelled of the 
dried rose- leaves which filled the old china jars that 
stood on old fashioned cabinets; the furniture was al) 
old, and its colors were toned down into soft, harmo- 
nious tints. Daisy sat at the tea-table, and poured 
the tea into little old china cups. She looked very 
young and bright herself, and seemed to make a sun- 
shine in the room. Altogether, it felt to Vivian like 
the rest he had wanted. He was tired of the noise 
and whir! of London, and of its conventional beauties 
who lionized him; this was something quite fresh 
and charming. 

After tea, he asked Daisy to sing, and she went to 
the piano, and sang some simple airs very prettily, 
Then Vivian sat down, and from the first note he 
struck, he wrapped Daisy‘s soul in a dream of delight. 
He had one of those pathetic tenor voices that float 
in mournfal, sweet cadences, that seem to be the 
very utterance of the soul of the singer. It could be 
sad, pleading, passionate; it could rise in the upper 
notes into triumph, and sink down again, low, quiv- 
ering, as if in pain. Daisy had never heard any- 


till long after the darkness fell. Like most fine 
singers, it was happiness for him to sing, when he 
had a listener who could understand him. 

The doctor had slipped away, and was out in the 
dark village street, where firelight gleamed through 
the unshuttered windows of the cottages. He walked 
with his head down, and for once his thoughts were 
those of repining. 

** How fascinated she looked, my poor little Daisy! 
1 wish I could sing like that. A man ought to be 
happy who can pour oat the thoughts of his heart so. 
It is a gift ot God.” 

He stood still, and looked up to the sky, where the 
stars were shining out; and as he looked, he felt 
himself poor and mean, compared with the gifted 
Vivian. Only for a moment; he was too truly noble 
to indulge long in sickly fancies. He knew he was 
what God had meant bim to be, and that was enough 
for him. He turned into a low doorway, and went 
into a little room where a poor creature lay in pain; 
and then he forgot all about Vivian, and thought 
only of his own work. 


CHAPTER III. 


MR VIVIAN was lounging by the surgery window, 
in no very good temper, He had been watching for 
Daisy, and she had not appeared, and that provoked 





eyes had done a considerable amount of execution; 
but his appetite for worship was by no means sati- 
ated. Besides, there was something piquant about 
Daisy; she was very beautiful, and his critical eye 
noticed the rare grace of her motions, Ashe watched 
her, leaning against the old wall, her head slightly 


up her wavy hair, he thought he had never seen any 
one at all like her before. She was not the sort of 
person one might expect to meet in an out-of-the- 
world place like Thornregis. 

The doctor, who had often seen Daisy’s favorite 
view before, had been looking round her garden to 
see what he could do fur her. He found rose trees 
that needed nailing up, and called her, to ask where 
the hammer was. She went into the house for it, 
and then stood by the doctor, giving directions while 
he nailed. Vivian telt annoyed that his tete-a-tete 
had been interrupted, and her attention directed to 
other things; he was one of those persons who are 
accustomed to be first in almost any company, and felt 
ill-used when he was not taken special notice of. He 
looked at the early rose-buds, and smelled them dis- 
contentedly. Daisy unconsciously mollified him by 
pulling one of her cream-colored tea-roses, and giv- 
ing ittohim. He gave her one of his most beautiful 
smiles, and put itin his button-hole. 
think of giving one to the doctor, though he was 
working for her. She had grown so used to have him 
for a slave that it seemed only natural that he should 
do the work, while Vivian stood and looked on, with 
his beautiful dark eyes. 

Presently, Mr. Barton came out tothem. He nod- 
ded to the doctor, who was now perched upon a 
ladder, nailing some high branches, and crossed to 
where Vivian stood. He was a tall, slender old man, 
with a fine face, and long white hair falling on his 
shoulders. He said: 





dow, and looked out. The doctor went to his oak 


“Mr. Vivian, your coming is quite an event in the 


bent and her eyes drooping, with the sunset lighting» 


She did not | 


him; and besides, the doctor had been away for an 
unconscionably long time, making hia country 
| rounds, and Vivian had been left to his own re- 
; Sources. In trath, he had one of those irritable tem- 

| pers which are apt to accompany poetic genius, and 
he was easily put out of sorts. His grievances at 

| present were not many, inasmuch as he was left sole 
occupant of a snug room, well furnished with books, 
' and was at liberty, if he felt so disposed, to take his 
fishing-rod and stroll down to the river. But he was 
in a grumbling mood, and disinclined to go out; 80 
he sat at the window, grumbling at Daisy for staying 
in the house, at the doctor for attending to his own 
business, at the sun for shining into the room, at the 
flies for buzzing, and at the whole course of things in 
general. 
Presently, the sound of a horse trotting down the 
street was audible, and the doctor came in, mud- 
stained—for the roads were soft—but cheerfal. 
“ What! are you here still, Vivian? I thought I 
should find you somewhere by the river.” 
‘* What a time you have been!” said Vivian, dis- 
contentedly. 
‘‘T-am sorry you have wearied. You see I must 
attend to my patients, even though it involves leav- 
ing you so much alone.” 
* O yes, I know; only I wouldn’t be such aslave a8 
you are to these country boors, not for ten times the 
money.” 
The doctor opened his grave eyes wide for an in- 
stant. It struck him, as he looked at the peevish 
face before him, that there was a worse bondage than 
that of honest work—a bondage to one’s own whims, 
and fancies, and evil tempers. But his profession 
had, among other things, taught him reticence, 80 he 
wisely held his tongue. He went to the window, 
and laid his cool hand on Vivian’s brow. It was 
drawn away, very much after the manner of a petted 
child. 





thing like it before; it fairly bewitched her, and she 
would have sat still for hours, listening. When he 
stopped, she felt as if she could hardly bear the 
silence; and she begged him so sweetly for another 
song, and then another, that he sat singing to her 
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“ I think you are not quite well,” he said, kindly. 





another. 

“{ should have it somewhere.” 

** What is it?” said Daisy, impatiently. 

“A note I had from him. Perhaps I left it on my 
desk. Hesays— Ah, here it is.” 

She took it eagerly, and read: 

“DEAR CARLETON :—I have lost sight of you for 
so long, that I did not even know you had settled at 
hemes till 1 heard so, casually, the other day. 
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—_———— 
«| notice that people always take gloomy views of 
things when they are dyspeptic.” 

« Nonsense,” said Vivian, looking grievously in- 
sulted. 

“Truth,” answered the doctor, smiling, and going 
across to his big press, where he began to pour out 
things that “ fizzed” into tumblers. ** Drink this,” 
he said, rather peremptorily, returning to Vivian. 

That gentleman pshawed contemptuously, but 


| obeyed. “It is not so bad,” he acknowledged. 


The doctor left the room, to change his muddy 
attire, and on returning, he found that the whole 
expression of Vivian’s tace and position had altered. 
He had drawn back behind the curtain, and was 
watching earnestly, intently, with a curionsly pleased 
look in his dark eyes, a figure in a blue morning- 
dress, that was moving about the garden. Daisy 
had come out to gather a bouquet for her drawing- 
room, and, unconscious of being looked at, she was 
daintily putting one bit of bright color to another, 
pausing every n0w and then to study the effect. 

It was a pretty picture to look at; but in Vivian’s 
face there was an expression which meant something 
more than even pleased admiration. The doctor 
glanced at him, and then walked quickly across the 
room, and stood for a few minutes with his back to 
him, leaning his arm on the mantelpiece, and look- 
ing absently down into the empty fireplace. Vivian 
hardly noticed him. He went on watching Daisy 
for a little while, till suddenly turning from the win- 
dow, he moved towards the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked the doctor, turn- 
ing round to look at him. 

“Junto the garden. Miss Barton is there.” 

« Will you wait fora few minutes? I have some- 
thing to say to you.’ 

Vivian looked annoyed. “ Will it not keep till an- 
other time? I want to go out now.” 

“1 would prefer saying it now, if you will allow 
me,” said the doctor. He spoke very gently, but 
gravely, and he was rather paler than usual. 

Vivian came back unwillingly, and threw him- 
self into an arm-chair on the side of the fireplace 
opposite to the doctor. 

‘*] wish you would be quick, then,” he said, dis- 
contentedly. ‘ Miss Barton will be gone presently.’’ 

The doctor resumed his former attitude, lganing on 
the mantelpiece, and looking into the empty grate, 
which was filled by no pretty device, as it would have 
teen if a lady had lived in the house, but showed 
plainly all its bare desolation. ‘It is about her that 
I wish to speak,” he said. 

“Miss Barton?” asked Vivian, suddenly. 

“Yes. I ought—I feel now that I ought to have 
told you before. She has been engaged to me for 
some time.” 

Vivian had been lounging back in his chair, in one 
of his usual careless attitudes; now he suddenly sat 
upright, and stared at the doctor with flushing 
cheeks. 

“To you!” he said, in a low voice. ‘‘ That beauti- 
ful young girl engaged to marry you?” 

There was something almost insulting in the way 
he said it; but the doctor kept very quiet. He only 
bowed slightly. 

“And why,” Vivian went on, getting angry, ‘‘ have 
you not told me this sooner? I have been herea 
fortnight, and you have seen that I have been much 
wth her. You ought to have told me; it was not 
fair.” 

“Perhaps I ought. I did not think it necessary. 
I may have been wrong.” 


He did not know how very near the doctor was to 
knocking him down at that moment. ‘He could eas- 
ily have done it if he had tried; perhaps that very 
fact deterred him. ‘‘ What do you mean?” he asked, 
without losing his outward calm. 

“It is evident that you have been much with her 
since her childhood. You have shown her kindness, 
no doubt, as you could hardly help doing in the cir- 
cumstances. She can have seen very little society in 
this out-of-the-way | lace; even if she had been in- 
clined to fall in love with any one else, there was no 
one in the way to be fallen in love with. You, who 
have been much with her—to whom she is accus- 
tomed, and to whom she perhaps feels bound by a 
tie of gratitude—you watch her growing up to wo- 
manhood—and naturally, when the flower has 
bloomed, you want to pluck it. And she—well, I can 
hardly speak confidently of what her feelings may 
be.” 

“Tell me what you think they are,” said the 
doctor. 

Vivian had been speaking warmly; now he hesi- 
tated. “I think—that I could hardly have been 
with her so much without finding out that she loved 
you, if such were really the case.” 

The doctor leaned rather more heavily against the 
chimney-piece, but said nothing. He was silent so 
long, that Vivian went back to the window, and 
looked out into the garden. It was empty now, for 
Daisy had gone into the house, and he rested his 
arms on the window-sill, and looked at some tall 
white lilies, of the kind that are often painted in the 
hands of angels. 

The doctor broke the silence first. 
are your feelings towards Daisy?” 

Now Vivian had hardly made up his mind about 
that. He did not want the doctor to have ber, but 
he had not thought of marrying this little country 
girl himself. But he had begun a game, and it was 
necessary to play boldly. “I love her,” he said, ina 
low voice, and in so saying he did not lie. 

“And if you could—if I did not stand in the way—” 

“T would win her.” This, perhaps, was not so 
true, 

There was another long silence. What Vivian had 
said was nothing new to the doctor; he had thought 
it often enough, in a vague way, and had been 
troubled about it, and now that it had been put into 
words for him, he felt it very bitterly. 

When he spoke again, it was in a hard, dry tone. 
* Vivian, you are right. 1 have been unfair, and she 
is too good for me. I love her, God knowsIdo. I 
love her so that if she would be happier with you 
than with me, I’ll give her up, and say, ‘ God bless 
you both!” 

Vivian had not expected this, and he turned in 
astonishment. 

** Do you mean what you say?” he asked, 

“Yes. If it is as yousay; if she does not love me— 
and there’s very little in me for her to love—and if 
you can win her love,do it. Perhaps,” he added, 
with the first touch of bitterness in his tone, “ per- 
haps you have won it already.” 

Vivian did not answer. He was taken aback by 
the suddenness of his victory. The doctor went 
slowly out of the room, but if Vivian could have seen 
his face he would have been startled, for it was ashy 
gray, like that of a man in deadly trouble. 


* Vivian, what 


now and then letting his fingers wander over the 
keys in some low, dreamy melody, or singing those 
wonderful thrilling notes of his, while Daisy listened 
in a sort of trance. 

The doctor knew she was drifting away from him, 
and that he was powerless to bring her back. He 
felt, more than ever he had done before, the differ- 
ence between her dreamy, poetical girlhood and his 
practical middle age; and he doubted whether, even 
if he had the power, he would have had matters as 
they had been before. And yet he had never loved 
her more devotedly than now, when he seemed 
about to lose her. As yet he had spoken no word to 
her of any change in their lives; she was still his 
treasure, and he would not give her up till she com- 
pelled him to do so, by telling him that she could not 
be happy with him. And his manner had hardly 
altered towards her; there had always been in it 
more of grave, fatherly tenderness than of lover-like , 
passion, and if she had cared to notice she would 
have seen that he was even more gravely tender than 
of old. 

At the end of a week, Vivian went back to London. 
** You need not be surprised to see me back again,” 
he said to the doctor, who was too honest to say that 
he would be glad to see him, but confessed that he 
would not feel any surprise. 

And in another month he did come back, taking 
up his quarters at the modest little hotel in the High 
Street, from which he could look across the Drew to 
the open country and blue sea-line behind. And all 
through hot July, and August, and September, and 
cool, brown-tinted October, he staid there, spending 
long days with his book and fishing-rod beside the 
Drew, and sending many baskets of silvery trout for 
Mr. Barton’s breakfast. He had come to be regarded 
as a familiar friend in the old gray house—one whose 
frequent and unceremonions comings and goings 
were to be looked for; and this easy, friendly footing 
was of all others the one which the doctor had most 
cause to dread. People said that the doctor looked 
graver and paler during that summer than he had 
ever done before; he worked harder, too, grudging 
no labor or sleepless nights, or long rides to visit pa- 
tients who he knew could never pay him in this 
world, except by their blessings. 

In autumn, Vivian again went to London for a few 
weeks, and when he came back to the quiet Thorn- 
regis hotel, it was close upon Christmas. He had 
made acquaintance with most of the little circle of 
village society, and on his return, he found an invi- 
tation waiting for him to a party at the Rectory on 
Christmas Eve. The Rectory was a great rambling 
house, standing nearly opposite Mr. Barton’s, behind 
a hedge of clipped box. Mr. and Mrs. Cornwall were 
easy-going, popular people, who did a great deal of 
good in their own quiet way, and were held in great 
respect and liking by all Thornregis. They had no 
children, and Mrs. Cornwall had a motherly love for 
Daisy, so that Mr. Vivian was sure of meeting her 
there, and was glad to accept the invitation. 

Chri-tmas Eve was a fine, mild night; no snow 
had yet fallen, and there had been little hard frost, 
so the grass was yet green, and the chrysanthemums 
were stili rich in purple and yellow blossoms. The 
party at the Rectory was a very pleasant one; all 
the young people available in Thornregis were there, 
and there was no lack of the soft, fair, girlish beauty 





Vivian went out, not tu see Daisy, but across the 
old bridge, and away by the path up the riverside 
among the willows. ‘‘ He was very coo] about it,’ 
he thought. “A thick-headed fellow like that doesn’t 





Vivian rose, and walked excitedly up and down 
the room. Daisy was still in the garden, but he no 
longer looked at her. 

* Carleton,” he said at last, ‘‘ you must excuse me 
if I say that you have not behaved well tome. And 
besides—really, I think that if you mean to marry 
Daisy—Miss Barton, I mean—you were not wise to 
let her see so much of me.” 

There was something in this cool assumption of su- 
periority which nettled the doctor, little as he was 
given to thinking much of himself. He lifted his 
head rather proudly. ‘I trusted her,” he said. 

“And you thought me of no consequence,” retort- 
ed Vivian. 

This reproach was deserved, and the doctor said 
nothing. 


thinking less of myself than of ber. 
ty thing!” 

The doctor looked at him. “Do you mean,” he 
said, speaking sharply, ‘‘ that you think she will not 
be happy with me?” 

Vivian was silent. He was treading on delicate 
ground, and he knew it. 

“Answer me,” said the doctor, 
think so. Tell me why.” 

“ Because,” said Vivian slowly, “during this fort- 
night, while I have been so much with her—your 
own doing, remember—” 

“T know. Goon.” 

‘* | have seen that she has. thoughts, fancies, aspi- 
rations, which you could not possibly understand— 
that she leads quite a different inner lite from 
youra,” 

‘And you think that you understand her?” asked 
the doctor, calmly. 

Vivian looked at him, and made a great mistake: 
he mistook perfect self-command for indifference. 
“Ido,” he said, boldly. “And she understands me, 
as few have ever been able to do.” 

He walked up and down the room again, and came 
toa standstill just in front of the doctor. “ Carle- 
ton,” he said, ‘‘ have you not taken an unfair advan- 


Poor little pret- 


“TI know you 





a of that child?” 


| that is easy enough. 


“But, to tell the trath,’ Vivian went on, ‘I am ! 


feel very acutely, I suppose. And now—how shall I 
play out the game? Make her love me? Of course 
It is rather an exciting game 
to play, the winning her from him. I will do if.” 
And he turned homeward, and spent the evening in 
Daisy’s drawing-room, while the doctor was miles 
away, galloping across the country to see a dying 
woman, 


CHAPTER IV. 


MR. VIVIAN was not a good man, but he was 
something of a gentleman. Nota gentleman in the 


those who can trace their pedigree back to the time 
of William the Conqueror, who have yet no true title 
to that grand old name. But he had certain ideas of 
honor, though those were not according to the high- 
est standard; and though his conscience allowed him 
to use all means of winning Daisy’s affections from 
the doctor, it revolted against dving so while he 
staid under the doctor’s roof. He lingered there for 
a few more days of idle sauntering into Daisy’s gar- 
den, or down by the riverside; but before the third 
week of his visit had closed, he «leclared it to be 
necessary for him to return to London, The doctor 
did not press him to continue his visit. Since that 
one conversation, he had never mentioned Daisy’s 
name to Vivian, and indeed, had seen litile of him, 
except when sitting down to the same table. It hap- 
pened that there was a good deal of sickness during 
that long, bright summer, buth in Thornregis and in 
the surrounding country, and the doctor was more 
than usually busy. He used to come in, tired and 
dusty, from a long day’s visiting and cantering over 
the breezy uplands, and through the deep, wocdy 
lanes; and going across to Mr. Barton’s, would find 
Daisy seated in her shady arbor, where she could 
hear the perpetual murmur of the river, and smell 
the scents of her roses and stocks, listening to Viv- 
ian’s musical voice, as he read Tennyson’s “ Idylis,” 
or Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend.” Or they would 
be in the drawing-room, where Vivian generally sat 





at the piano, talking by fits and starts, and every 


highest and noblest sense of the word, for there are’ 


which is our English pride. But it was evident that 
: Daisy, in her floating, white lace robes, and wreath 
| of holly leaves and berries, was the queen; and Viv- 
| ian’s dark eyes lighted up with pride and admiration 
as he looked at ber. 
They had been playing games, such as old-fashion- 
ed people like to keep up on Christmas Eve, and 
| Daisy had entered into them with almost childish 
| gayety. Vivian had rather hung back; he had an 
| intense dislike of doing anything undignitied; and, 
after a noisy game at the ‘‘ Pust,” he managed to get 
near enough to whisper, ‘This room is getting so 
hot; do come out into the hall and get cool.”’ 

She smilingly agreed, and in another minute they 
were pacing up and down the wide old lobby togeth- 
er. The night was so mild that the front door stood 
open, and they stepped out into the porch. Vivian 
snatched up a light shawl which some one had left 
lying in the hall, and put it round Daisy’s shoulders. 

‘* What a lovely night!” he said. ‘* Look how glo- 
rious Orion is.” 

He drew ber out into the starlit garden, where 
they could hear the gay voices and light laughter 
from within, and they walked slowly across the broad 
gravel-walk, to where a drooping beech-tree formed 
asort of natural arbor. It was bare and leafless 
now, but the night was so still that, as they stood 
beneath its shelter, they felt no breath of wind. 
They looked at the stars, which were singularly clear 
and brilliant, and tried to find out the constellations, 
and then between them fell one of those silences 
which are very dangerous to such a couple, out to- 
gether and alone on a starlight night. Daisy’s little, 
white-gloved hand rested on Vivian’s arm, and her 
face appeared ethereal in the dim light. Vivian 
looked at it and determined to speak. 

‘* Daisy,” he said suddenly, ‘‘ you are very beauti- 
ful.” 

She gave him a startled look. ‘‘O please hush!” 

‘Why? I have been silent long enough; I must 
speak now. Youu can’t help knowing that I love you, 
Daisy.” 

She drew her hand from his arm, and he saw, even 
by the starlight, that she grew paler. “You must 
not speak to meso, Mr. Vivian. If you love me, I 
am very sorry; yet I can hardly believe it possible, 
for you must have known all this time that I belonged 
to another.” 





** You are right. I did know it.” 

* Then, knowing that,” she said, with quiet digni- 
ty, ‘‘ there should have been no words of this kind 
between you and me.” 

She would have left him, but he caught her hand. 
“ Daisy, you must not leave me; you must hear me 
speak this once. Even knowing of your engagement, 
it was impossible that I should heip loving you. 
How could I help seeing that you would be wasted 
on a man like him—one whose thoughts rise no 
higher than the ailments of country boors. 

‘I will not hear this,” she cried, trying to get her 
hand away from him. 

“You must hear it,” he answered, passionately; 
* you must hear the truth this once and then, if you 
will, you can sacrifice yourself tohim. You do not 
love him, Daisy—not as you’ might love me, Think 
how much older he is—bow utterly different his 
whole sphere of thought and feeling. My darling, 
you would be miserable tied to a man like that.” 
Daisy leaned against the tree, and covered her eyes 
with her free hand. ‘ He is avery good man,” she 
said; “‘ the best man I have ever known.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed, scornfully. “And what 
will his tame goodness do for you? Will it satisfy 
the cravings of your nature for deeper things than he 
knows of? Will it fill your heart and life enough to 
make you happy? Think what it will be to drag on 
year after year here,in this dreary place, for it is 
dreary, but for you. Think what it will be to have 
no change in your life, always the same monotonous 
round of faces, and things, and ideas. Think how 
you may become narrowed down to it yourself, and 
grow into something different from what you are 
now, my bright, high-souled darling.’’ 

Stillshe leaned there silently, keeping her eyes 
covered, listening to the voice of the tempter, but not 
yet carried away by it. Her instincts were higher 
than his, poet though he was; she hadadim idea 
that this goodness which he scorned was really the 
highest thing in the world; moreover she knew right 
from wrong, which he did not. 

“And I love you so,” he pleaded. 
love to mine?” 

‘“*No; don’t say that,” she said, uncovering her 
eyes, and looking at him. ‘“ His loveis the growth 
of many years; yours, of a single summer. He does 
love me; I know it.” 

There was a pause: the voices and music from the 
Rectory came floating across the garden to them, 
sonnding near, and yet strangely far away, they were 
so completely out of it all. Vivian was not the man 
to be too scrupulous about his assertions when he 
had a point to gain, so he said, after that minute’s 
hesitation: “‘I believe you are mistaken; I do not 
believe he loves you. If he had done so, he would 
not have been so willing to give you up.” 

* What do you mean?”’ 

‘*T mean that, when he told me some time ago of 
your engagement to him, he spoke in such a way as 
to make me understand that he was not very anxicus 
about its being fulfilled.” 

Daisy had been leaning against the stem of the 
beech-tree; now, she drew herself up, proud and 
straight, and Vivian saw that ber pride was touched. 
She looked away from him silently, at the lighted 
windows in front of them, and he could hardly un- 
derstand the wistful look on her face. ‘I can hardly 
understand that,” she said at last, speaking very 
low. ‘He has always been so very kind to me. And, 
Mr. Vivian, if he does love me, I will be true to him; 
I can be true in heart and soul, in spite of all you 
have said.” 

**1 do not believe he is true to you in the way you 
mean.” 

Unfortunately for Vivian, another person besides 
Daisy had heard the last sentence. The doctor had 
been detained by some patients from joining Mrs. 
Cornwall’s party till far on in the evening, and being 
a privileged person, whom no one expected to come 
at fixed hours like other people, he had as usual just 
come when he was able. The gate to the road had 
been left open, and on coming in he had beard the 
voices of Vivian and Daisy, without their hearing 
him. He felt angry with Vivian for keeping her 
standing out in the night-air, which, however mild, 
was apt to be ireacherous in its effects, and acting 
promptly, as he was in the habit of doing, without 
giving much heed to what people might think of 
him or his doings, he crossed the grass sward to bring 
herin. His steps were not very audible on the turf, 
and he was close to the beech-tree before either of 
those under it were aware of his presence; and so it 
happened that he heard Vivian’s words, ‘Ido not 
believe he is true to you.” 

In avother instant he was standing before them. 
‘* What is he saying to you, Daisy?” he asked. 

She came close to him and laid both her clasped 
hands on his breast. ‘* O doctor, he says that you 
don’t care for me—that you would give me up.” 

* The first of those assertions is untrue,” said the 
doctor, speaking quietly and sadly. “‘As for the 
other, my little Daisy, I would rather see you happy 
than be happy myself. I fear l’ve been aeelfish old 
fellow, thinking more of my own pleasure than of 
yours. l’ve been feeling more than ever lately the 
difference between us; I fear you would not be happy 
as my wife; I’m too old, too commonplace for you.” 

He nearly broke down; but he was so certain that 
she was glad to be free, that he tried to speak cheer- 
fally. ‘I dare say it was all a mistake, Daisy. Think 
of me as a foolish old fel'ow, nearly old enough to be 
your father, who dreamed in his folly that you might 
be something nearer to him than only a dear little 
friend. Forget about that fo.lish dream of mine, 


“* What is his 





Daisy, and go and be happy with the man you love.” 
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She had never moved, but stood with her hands 
clasped on his breast, looking up eagerly into his 
face. ‘Say youdon’t love me then,” shesaid. “Say 
just once, ‘ Daisy, I don’t love you any more.’” 

He was silent, and she saw his lips tremble. ‘ Say 
it,” she urged, ‘‘if it is true you will say it.” 

He put her gently away from him. “I cannot,” 
be said, hoarsely, “for it is not true.” Without 
another word, he walked away from them towards 
the house; but half-way across the grass he turned 
and cane back. “I meant to ask you,” he said, ad- 
dressing Vivian for the first time, ‘‘ not to keep her 
longer out in the night air. She is not very strong, 
and needs to be taken care of.” 

Curiously enough, this little bit of care-taking, 
such as she bad received frcm bim ever since 
her fragile, motherless childhood, touched Daisy 
more than anything had done in her life before. 
Quite a new sensation, such as she had never before 
felt for the dcctor, never at all for the fascinating 
young poet, stole into ber heart, and made it thrill 
and tremble. She hardly knew what it was; she 
only thought, ‘‘ He could not say that he didn’t love 
me;” and silently she put her little ccld hand into 
bis, and went back with him to the house, leaving 
Vivian to follow, a little sulkily, but by no means de- 
spairing. The notion of his taking the trouble of be- 
ing the rival of a stupid village doctor, and failing, 
was not to be thought of. 

In the drawing-room, dancing had begun; and 
when Daisy went and sat down in acorner of the 
80‘a, away from both ber lovers, Mrs. Cornwall came 
and remonstrated with her for sitting still. ‘“ I shall 
think you are not enjoying my litile party,” said the 
good lady, “if you sit moping there in acorner, when 
every one else is dancing.” 

“ But no one has asked me,” answered Daisy, try- 
ing to laugh; and then Vivian presented himself, 
with an imploring look, and she was obliged to dance 
with him. 

**I know there is no use in asking you, doctor,” 
said Mrs. Cornwall; ‘‘ we have long given up hopes 
of your ever becoming a dancing man.” 

“No,” he answered, smiling a little sadly; “I 
must be content to be one of the old people, and look 
on while the young ones are happy.”’ 

He wis watching Vivian and Daisy as he spoke, 
and his quick practical eye noticed that the skirts of 
her white lace dress fluttered perilously near the 
fireplace every time that they whirled past. ‘‘ Excuse 
me, Mrs. Cornwall, but have you no guard that you 
could put before the fire? ‘The ladies’ dresses are in 
some peril, I think.” 

Mrs. Cornwall protested she had been very stupid 
not to think of it sooner, and went out of the room 
to look for one, while the doctor watched anxiously 
every time that Daisy swept past the fire. Some one 
called off his attention for a minute, and then he 
heard acry. What he bad been fearing had hap- 
pened; Daisy’s lace robe had been swept against the 
ribs of the grate—the dry, light material caught like 
tinder, and in less time than it takes to tell it, the 
flames had spread to the muslin petticoat beneath. 

Vivian was not exactly a coward, but physical cour- 
age was not one of bis strong points, and his first im- 
pulse, on discovering that the lady he was dancing 
with was in tiames, was to let her go, and start back. 
I think tbat he would probably have recovered his 
presence of mind, and tried to save her, had time 
been given him; but before any other action was pos- 
sible, the doctor had pulled from the sofa a gayly 
striped Affghan, had wrapped it round Daisy, crush- 
ing out the flames with that and with his hands, re- 
gardlers of the burns he received in the process. 
The room was all in confusion; some one pulleda 
cover cff a table, pulling down the ornaments on the 
floor with a crash; und some were screaming for wa- 
ter, and running for Mrs. Cornwall. She came, poor 
lady, crying and wringing her hands, and met the 
doctor carrying poor unconscious Daisy down stairs. 

“O, wont you bring her tomy room?” sobbed Mrs. 
Cornwall. ‘ There’s a bed there, quite ready for her. 
Dear doctor, do let her stay here.” 

But he shook his head. Her father’s house was 
only acouple of hundred yards away, and he knew 
it would be better for her to bethere. He carried her 
out into the starlit garden, from which he had led 
her in only half an hour before; and holding her as 
if she had been a baby, he bore her down the village 
street, afid into her father’s house; there he laid her 
on her own little, white-curtained bed, and preceed- 
ed to cut off the charred garments from her poor 
scorched limbs. 

And for many weeks, he came and went, spending 
hours both of day and night in that darkened room, 
where Daisy moaned faintly in pain. 


CHAPTER VY. 


** Doctor, when may I go into my garden again?” 
She was lying on a couch in the drawing-room, and 
he was sitting beside her. She was looking out of 


den longing to go out and see the flowers in my gar- 
den. 





I know the crocuses must be all standing up 
- their stiff rows; they always used to remind me 


by-and-by, little fragrant rosebuds. 





of soldiers, in yellow, and purple, and white uni- 
forms. And my dear little hypaticas, they will be 
nearly over by this time.” 

“ How very stupid I have been,” said the doctor, 
suddenly rising, and going out of the room. He 
went down stairs, and out into the garden, where he 
pulled a great bunch of crocuses and hypaticas, and 
one or two late little snowdrops, that were nodding 
their delicate heads in a shady corner, under a rho- 
dodendron bush. His face wore a curious mixture of 
expressions as he pulled those flowers; there were 
both pain and pleasure in it, and above all, a sort of 
wistful tenderness, as if the flowers had been a bit of 
Daisy herself. He brought them to her, and laid 
their cool faces to her cheek. 

‘* Thank you, O, thank you!’’ she whispered, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

He brought her a vase to put them !n, and left her 
arranging them; and every morning after that he 
brought a bunch of flowers with him; she knew by 
them how the season was gliding away. After the 
came and wall-flowers; and then, 
One day, when 
he gave her a bunch of those, she said, ‘‘ 1 thought 
that I should have been able to gather those for my- 
self by this time.” 

He sighed a little, as he sat down beside her couch. 
You must be patient for only a little while longer,” 
he said. ‘I must let you go soon.” 

“ Let me go!” she repeated, wonderingly. ‘ You 
speak as if you were almost sorry about my being 
neatly well again.” 

‘*T am very glad and thankful that you are so near- 
ly well, Daisy,” he said. 

She turned her head, and looked up in his face. 
** You may be thankful, but you certainly don’t look 
glad.” 

**DoI not? But I am glad, or at least I try to be. 
Only, people are very selfish in tbis wold, Daisy. 
When you were in pain, my child,” he went on ina 
low voice, and holding his face so that she could not 
see it, ‘‘ I suffered with you. I would have given my 
life to save you from suffering. But now that the 
pain is over, I only feel that you are mine as long as 
you lie there, and I am loath to let you go. But for 
all that, you know I wont keep you lying here an 
hour longer than I can help.” 

«I know that,” she answered, smiling at him. He 
rose to goaway. ‘ D ctor,’ continued she, playing 
with her rosebuds, and not looking at him, ‘‘I want 
very much to ask you a question. Will you answer 
me truly?” 

“ If I can.”’ 

‘* When I rise from this sofa, shall I be quite well 
and strong?” 

‘TI hope so; I truly hope so, Daisy.” 

* Shall I not be a—a cripple? a helpless burden to 
other people?”’ 

“Tam almost sure you will not be that. 
time, 1 had fears for you; now, I have none ” 

“Thank you,” she said, looking up at him; and 
her flushed, smiling face was very lovely. ‘I believe 
you have really told me what you think. I know 
you are very true—you would not try to deceive me.” 

‘1 think I know why you have asked that,” he 
said, looking at her a little wiatfully. ‘dt is as I 
knew it would be; when you rise from that sofa, you 
will go away from usall. But I would not keep you 
here, it I could; I shall try to be glad to let you free 
from me and my care, Daisy.” 

She gave him an odd little glance, and he thought 
she was going to tell him something, but she only 
said, ‘‘I shall expect you in the evening; try to 
come early;” and he went away. She lay looking 
out of the window, at the lazily playing leaves of the 
poplar-trees against the blue summer sky, with that 
curious smile on her face. The smile staid even 
though her eyes became wet,and she had to wipe away 
@ good many tears that rolled down her cheeks. 

Curiously enough, almost the first person whom 
the doctor met after leaving Mr. Barton’s house was 
Vivian. 

“When did you come?” he asked, shaking hands 
with him. 

** Only this morning. How is Daisy?” 

** Nearly well. She will be quite wel! soon, I bope.” 

* Really quite well?” asked Vivian sharply. *‘Is 
there no risk of lameness, or anythirg of that sort?” 

The doctor looked at him with something very like 
contempt. ‘* You need not be afraid; I think there 
is no such risk.” 

‘* When may I see her?” 

He considered fora moment. “I think there is 
nothing to hinder you from seeing her whenever you 
like.” 

“Now? To-day?” 

“ Yes, if you wish it.” Vivian did not know what 
it cost the doctor to say these words, ‘Send up 
your card, and say 1 said you might see her, and they 
will let you in.” 

He walked away, and Vivian went straight to Mr. 
Barton’s. 

Daisy was lying just as the doctor had left ber, 
when his card was brought. She flushed a little 
when she saw it. ‘‘ Did he say that he had seen the 
doctor?” 

‘* Yes, Miss Daisy,” answered the servant; ‘‘ and 
the doctor said that you might see Mr. Vivian.” 

** Show him up then;”’ and the next minute he was 
in the room. 

His first impression was that she was lovelier than 
ever. She was dressed in a pale-blue wrapper, and 
her hair was lying in tumbled curls on ber pillow. 
He looked anxiously at her face; there was no ugly 
fire-scar, such as he had dreaded; her beauty was 
etherealized by illness, her skin looked more trans- 
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parent, her eyes larger and more brilliant. Her 
hands were folded on her breast, and she held the 
bunch of rosebuds which the doctor had given her. 
Vivian was too much of a poet not to see the exqui- 
site beauty of the picture before him; yet even in 
that first minute he wished he had waited a little 
longer, that he might have seen if she could walk 
like other people, and he hastily resolved to commit 
himself to nothing. Yet the manner with which he 
went forward and took her hand was perfect, and his 
splendid dark eyes were full of tears. 

** Dear Daisy,” he said, almost in a whisper, as he 
sat down on the doctor’s chair, ‘‘ I have been longing 
80 to see you again.” 

There was nothing to be said to this, so she only 
smiled, at the same time gently drawing away her 
hand, which he had continued to hold. 

‘*] needn’t tell you,” he went on, ‘“‘ how I have 
suffered for you all this time. It has been a time of 
terrible anxiety to me.” He had managed to enjoy 
a tolerable share of London gayety, and those who 
knew him there had certainly not guessed that he 
was suffering any very acute pangs. 

‘*T am sure you were very sorry,” said Daisy. “ But 
Iam nearly well now. Frank says that I shall be 
quite well soon.” 

Now, Frank was the doctor’s name, but Daisy had 
never before in her life called him by it, either to 
himself or to any one else. Why she did so now was 
best known to herself. 

“ Frank!” repeated Mr. Vivian, looking mystified. 
“©, you mean the doctor. Yes; he told meso.” 
And then there was rather an awkward pause, dur- 
ing which time he became dimly conscious that Daisy 
was not exactly the Daisy he bad known five months 
ago, and he resolved still more firmly not to say any- 
thing foolish. 

** You must have had a tiresome time of it, lying 
here,” he said, in his most sympathizing tones. 

She laughed brightly. “Ono; not after the 
actual pain went away. You know I have seen s0 
much more of Frank thanIdo when I am well.” 
She said it more naturally this time. ‘ Usually, he 
is so busy that he can hardly spare time to be much 
with me; but since I have been ill, I really think 
he must have neglected his other patients to attend 
to me.” 

Vivian had not come there to hear the doctor’s 
praises, and he felt himself change color, which an- 
noyed him. 

“Lam sure he is an excellent doctor,” he said, 
with some slight shade of ill temper visible. 

“Yes he is,” answered Daisy, gravely. ‘“ Noone 
can ever know what he has been to me at this time. 
I sometimes think that I must have died, had it not 
been for him.” 

There was another silence, still more awkward on 
Vivian’s part than the last, and he had always so 
hated awkwardness. He tried to get up a conver- 
sation, such as she had once delighted in, but some- 
how he failed to interest her. He felt uncomfort- 
able, and wished ten times in the course of half an 
hour that he was back in London, or anywhere else 
except in Daisy’s drawing-room. He was intensely 
relieved when it occurred to him to say that as she 
was not strong, he would not tire her by staying too 
long. She bade him good-by very calmly, and he 
left her, the sense of failure strong upon him; and 
failure to such men as Mr. Vivian is very painful. 

The doctor had promised to be with her early, but 
it was past his usualtime. When she heard his step 
on the stairs, she knew from the sound of it, as he 
slowly mounted, that he was tired, and she quite ex- 
pected to see the worn, wearied look in his face. He 
looked round the room when he came in, evidently 
expecting to see some one else. 

“I thought,”’ he said, hesitating—‘“ I did not think 
you would be alone.” 

She smiled, and held out her handtohim. “I 
have been alone nearly all day. Mr. Vivian only 
staid a very little while.” 

‘If I had known that,” he said, in a low voice, ‘‘I 
would have come sooner. I thought that he would 
be here, and that you would not want me.” 

She lay looking at him, silently; her eyes were 
moist, but the curiously sweet smile played round 
her mouth. 

‘© Frank,” she said, suddenly. 

He started violently. She had never called him so 
before. 

« Frank,” she repeated, ‘‘ I want to make a confes- 
sion to you. May 1?” 

He looked at her. The sun was setting just oppo- 
site the window, and the rosy light was streaming 
in on her wavy hair, on her little folded hands, on 
her sweet calm face. It was very calm, and her 
clear eyes were raised to his. He was much agitated. 

‘‘ I think,’ hesaid, “that I know what you are 
going tosay. I have been expecting it. Don’t say 
anything that pains you, Daisy. I can understand 
without your telling me.” 

“IT don’t think you can,” she said, smiling; ‘‘and 
I don’t think that you know in the least what I am 
going to say.” 

She was very calm, he thought. He had expected 
a confession made with blushes and tears, not this 
smiling radiance. 

** Once upon a time,” she went on, without moving 
her eyes from his troubled face—“ it seems a long 
time ago—when I was very young and thoughtless, 
a good and noble man did me the great honor of ask- 
ing me to be his wife. I didn’t know what an honor 
it was then, but I do now.” 

He raised his hand, as if to stop her; but she went 
on. “I promised, not in the least knowing what I 
did—not knowing what a solemn thing it was to re- 





solve to give my whole life to him; for I know now 
that I did not love him.” 

She paused, trembling a little now. 

** Dear Daisy,” he said, ‘‘ you need not go on, I 
know that; I know how selfish I was. Do not pain 
yourself needlessly, my child. I will make all the 
reparation in my power for that selfish act.” 

‘* I know; but I sbould like to tell you all about it, 
if you will let me. You must have seen that when 
Mr. Vivian came, I was greatly fascinated by him, 
He was different from any one I had “ever known, 
and it seemed to me then that in a great many things 
he was nobler and higher. And Ibegan to compare 
him with—the other, and at first I was foolish enough 
to believe that the advantage was on his side. He 
was so clever, he seemed, as I have said, to have 
something very noble about him. But, aftera while, 
I began to find out that though be was a clever man, 
he was nota good man. I don’t know bow I found 
it out. I felt instinctively that he was not quite true, 
and that he loved himself better than any one else 
in the world. But I did not know till just the even- 
ing of my accident what it was to love any one, 
Then I found out; and all this time, while I have 
lain so much alone here, Ihave been thinking how 
foolish and wicked I was. But I didn’t know—then. 
Frank, will you forgive me?” 

She had hidden her face on his arm, and he bent 
his face close to her hair. 

‘* What do you mean, Daisy?”’ he whispered. 
don’t understand.” 

She put both arms round his neck, and laid her 
cheek to his. “Imean that if you will forgive me, 
and take me back, and let me be your wife, it will 
make me very happy, for I love you very dearly.” 

He clasped her close to his breast. O my love, my 
love!”’ 

“IT would have told you all this Jong ago,” she 
whispered, after a happy silence, ‘“‘ but I feared that 
I was going to be a cripple, and I couldn’t speak till 
I knew.” 

‘*My darling! Asif that would have made any 
difference to me,” he said, with a joyous laugh. 

Daisy had been six months married, when one day, 
as she was working in her garden, she beard her 
husband call to her. He had made the window of 
the surgery into a glass door, that she might get to 
her flowers without going out to the street, and he 
was sitting inside reading the papers. 

‘* Look here,” he said, pointing to a paragraph, 
and giving her the paper. ‘Our old friend has mar- 
ried an heiress.” 

She read it, smiling. ‘ Frank,” she said, looking 
in ‘at him through the half-open door, ‘ supposing I 
had married Vivian, would you have forgotten me so 
soon ?’? 

“If you had married him, I would have lived sin- 
gle all my life, for your sweet sake,”’ he said fondly. 

And I really believe that he spoke the truth. 


GOOD FELLOWS. 

The good fellow ought properly to be good looking. 
His being so is not absolutely indispensable, but it is 
an enormous gain, and the better looking he is, the 
better, to that extent, will be his start. To be six 
feet four inches in his stockings will also be an ad- 
vantage; and if be only be burly as well as big, he is 
physically wel! fitted out for the good fellow career. 
Next, he should have money. We do not see howa 
poor man can be a good fellow. He may once have 
been a good fellow, and have become poor by bis de- 
termination to remain one as long as he possibly could. 
Diffugiunt siccis cadis amici; and the reputation of a 
good fellow is changed with his last shilling. It is 
therefore obvious, that to be a good fellow, one must 
not only have money, but must spend it. Spend it, 
indeed! One must throw it about with a lavish 
hand. There is one thing he need never dream of 
doing, as long, at least, as he remains a good fellow. 
He need never trouble himself to pay his debts, ex- 
cept debts that are called of honor. Only churlish 
fellows pay their tradesmen without being absolute- 
ly obliged. An Englishman lately died, ztat. twen- 
ty-six, concerning whom many jeremiads and moral- 
izing leading articles were written, all pointing out 
the sin and folly of his noble ways. But weare bound 
to say that all who knew him personally still spoke 
of him and had always spoken of him as a good fel- 
low. But then, he has only just come to grief, and 
he was, as we say, etat. twenty-six. Had he lived, we 
suspect they would have soon revised their judgment 
of him—for there was no more shot in the locker. 
Another common characteristic of the good fellow 
may as well be mentioned. He is apt to run away 
with his neighbor’s wife. In fact, he has but a con- 
fused notion of the distinction between meum and 
tuum. He acquires, however, a most lucid, if painfal 
appreciation of the difference when he has no longer 
anything of his own. This slight survey of the ca- 
reer of a good fellow will,perhaps, prompt the remark, 
either that it cannot well be true, or that it is exceed- 
ingly surprising it should entice the ambition of 80 
many, and secure the sycophantic admiration of 80 
many others. We fear there is not much in either 
objection. Given a fool with enough money for the 
purpose, and endow him with selfishness, vanity and 
high spirits, and you have all the elements of a good 
fellow made to hand. High spirits are indispensably 
requisite. Your still fool may be a flat and upprofit- 
able creature, yet a very worthy person all the same. 
But your fool sparkling, as soon as ever the control- 
ling strings of his minority are broken, forces out the 
cork with a pop that attracts everybody’s attention, 
and goes on fizzing till there is not a drop more to 
come out. 
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the window, through which, as she lay, sbe could 
see the tops of a couple of poplar-trees, rocking 
gently to and fro in the March wind. If she had 
looked at the doctor’s face, she would have seen a 
shadow flit across it. 

**T think it will be soon now, Daisy,” he said. 

** How soon?” 

*T can hardly tell you, exactly. You have been 
very patient; I know you must be weary of being a 
prisoner.” 

“No; I am not tired of that. I just took a sud- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unioa.) 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE, 


Her “rights’’ are heaven-appointed, clothed with pa- 
tience, 
Linked to her mission by a golden chain 
Inlaid with diamond duties, through whose gleaming, 
What else was dark, lies purely fair and plain. 


Her right it is, where mountain paths are steepest, 
To patient walk beside her brother man; 

To trace her name with his in deathless letters— 
Share his best honors, aid his noblest plan. 


These she may share, but, dearer still, she claimeth 
Exclusive “ rights *’ that unto her belong, 

Giving to life its crowning wave of beauty— 
Giving more sweetness to her sweetest song. 


Hers to hold fondly on her loving bosom 
The little ones, whom Jesus said are blest; 

To clasp fair folded hands, and guide the wh‘spers 
Of children's prayers, when twilight heralds rest. 


Hers to smooth tangled ways by sweet foreknowledge, 
That cometh only from her wealth of love; 

To guide the tempted into path’, whose ending 
Opens the golden gates of peace above. 


Hers to make home a shadowing forth of heaven; 
To sit, home's angel, in the hearthflame’s glow; 
To make man better by her loving presence, 
And faith's calm beauties in her own life show. 


In sunbright paths, and in byways where shadows 
Drift into darkness, spectres of the air, 

Are upturned eyes, to whom the light seems anguish, 
And groping hands outstretched for helping care. 


And woman's “ right *’ it is to smile back comfort, 
In her soft grasp to hold thos? groping hands, 

And where, to weary hearts, life seems a burden, 
Speak cheering words, like springs mid desert sands. 


O sister woman! when our lives are rounded 
To truest beauty earth could ever claim,— 

Each “ right '’ made perfect through accepted duties, 
Whose full completion was our faithful aim,— 


When these lie all in finished grace around us, 

And hands are idle, seeking work in vain, 
Then, not till then, need we to claim new “ missions,"* 
“ Rights ’’ that would prove a burden, and no gain. 
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UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 


No. 12. 


BY W. H. MACY. 





PASSAGE THROUGH THE ALEUTIAN CHAIN. 
—UNDER A VOLCANO.—HONOLULU IN THE 
FALL SEASON. 


WE remained at our anchorage in the mouth of 
Kotzebue Sound till the last cask of oil was stowed 
under hatches, the tryworks broken up and thrown 
overboard, the water and provisions above deck well 
secured, and everything made snug for the passage 
to the southward. Fogs delayed us after this for 
several days near the mouth of Bhering’s Straits, 
and it was not until the twentieth of August that, 
taking advantage of a temporary lighting up, we set 
the bearings of the land, shaped a course through, 
and packed all the kites upon her. But even at this 
date, we were one of the early ships, and left a large 
fleet behind, many of them intending to remain in 
the Basin until the last of September. 

How we checked off and counted down the de- 
grees, day by day, from the sixties down into the fif- 
ties, the forties, and soon! How proud we felt that 
our voyage was made, that our stout old ship was 
full, that we had no more long and fatiguing pulls to 
make in chase, no more tricks at the mast-head to 
stand, no more heavy “ breaking out ” at the hatch- 
ways (forthe New Bedford stevedores are welcome 
tothe next job of that sort). How saucily and tri- 
umphantly we held our course, with a liberal show 
of bunting, through a fleet of ships, plodding under 
easy cruising canvas, about St. Lawrence’s and 





Gore’s Island (for the whales had ‘ struck on ” there ' 
again). How we hugged ourselves at the thought | 
was an object of admiration and of envy to them all, | 
and how we even seemed to hear their remarks, | 
though made at telescopic distance from us. * That | 
fellow isas deep as a sandbarge. Tryworks over- 
board, too!’? 

We were not so early, however, but we had a glo- : 
tious display of the Aurora Borealis before we got | 
clear of the high latitudes. This phenomenon com- 
monly makes its first appearance about the last of | 
Angust or first of September. Its wonderful beauty, 
and the countless changes presented to the observer, 
have been often described, or rather descriptions 
have been often attempted, for language is tame and 
powerless in this instance. It may be seen at home 
on a small scale, but to view it in its native splendor, 
one must make a voyage “ up north.” 

As we approached the Aleutian or Fox Islands, the 
weather became thick and threatening, and for three 
days we had no observation. By our dead reckoning 
we should have been forty miles from the nearest 
land at sundown, but, not daring to trust fully to it, 
we wore off tothe northward. Holding this course 
till midnight, we went about again, supposing we . 
had plenty of sea-room to stand on, certainly until | 
daylight. But within an hour afterwards, we were 
startled at the sight of a lofty mountain peak, tower- , 





ing as it were above our heads. The atmosphere 
seemed to have partially cleared overhead, while be- 
low all was still hidden in the dense mist. Thus only 
the higher part of the mountain was visible, and so 
near did it appear in the darkness, that it was diffi- 
cult to divest one’s self of the impression that it was 
actually overhanging our deck. It was directly 
abeam and to windward of us, but we knew not our 
position, nor what new dangers we might encounter 
by running to leeward. All hands were called to 
clear away the anchors and rouse up the chains, 
while we hove to at once, and, on heaving the lead, 
found thirty fathoms water. We were at this mo- 
ment almost becalmed under the lee of the land, and 
all haste was made in preparations for anchoring. 

We were nearly ready with one anchor, and were 
in the act of overhauling a long range for dropping 
it in that depth of water, when a sudden gust or 
“woolly,” as seamen call it, which seemed to blow 
right down from the mountain-top, careened us near- 
ly plankshear to, making everything snap and crack. 
‘* Hard up!” was the word, and off we bounded be- 
fore the gust no one knew where, but thinking, for 
the moment, only of saving our spars and canvas. 
We Spanish-reefed the topsails, by clewing them 
down and hauling out the reef-tackles, but we must 
have run two miles to the eastward within fifteen 
minutes, when the “ woolly ” died away as suddenly 
as it began, leaving us almost becalmed again. 
Another cast showed that we had shoaled to eleven 
fathoms, rocky bottom, while everything was still hid- 
den from view, except the frightful peak towering 
above our mastheads. We no longer dared to grope 
about in darkness; down went the anchor, and her 
head swung to it, when sixty fathoms were veered away 
and the second anchor made ready for service ata 
moment’s warning. But the wind suddenly left us 
entirely and we lay becalmed, the ship riding easily 
and safely. We lowered a boat and sounded in all 
directions around the ship as far from her as we 
dared venture into the fog, but found the depth near- 
ly thesame. We could do no better, therefore, than 
lie still until wecould ascertain where we were, and 
the watch were sent below with a caution to be all 
ready for a jump, if needed. 

I lay down in my clothes, or to speak profession- 
ally, ‘‘turned in all standing,” and in a few min- 
utes was oblivious of our situation, for as the sol- 
dier will sleep even when under fire, if not en- 
gaged, so will the seaman at any time or place, if he 
is no longer needed on deck, his motto being ‘ Let 
those look out who have the watch.” 

I know not how long I had slumbered, but I had 
dreamed of my home far back in the country, of a 
happy stroll in raral shades with one who shall be 
nameless in this history, and of being overtaken by a 
thunder-storm increasing gradually in vivlence, till, 
startled by a peal nearer and louder than the rest, I 
made an involuntary spring, and awoke, standing on 
my feet, the stout ship quivering under me witha 
movement like that felt on board-a small steamboat 
in a seaway, the rumbling of the same thunder- peal 
heard in the rustic grove still grating on my ears, and 
the light of broad day, as I thought, pouring down 
the scuttle. The watch were all awake and crowd- 
ing up the ladder, for there was no need of mortal 
voice to summon us. The scene that awaited us as 
we reachéd the upper deck, far transcended, in wild 
grandeur and sublimity, all that the imagination had 
ever conceived. It was one to be remembered through 
a long time, with a thrill at each recurrence of the 
memory to this night of strange experiences, and 
this spectacie of awful beauty. 

High over our heads the mountain was sending 
forth a jet of livid flame from its summit, which illu- 
minated the surrounding heaven with a light glow- 
ing as that of noonday, without revealing anything 
at more than fifty yards distance round about us, for 
the fog was only rendered more palpable, while the 
barren steeps of the volcano frowned down upon us 
with frightful distinctness from the clear dome above. 
No envious smoke impeded the view, for while all 
was still calm below, there seemed to be, in the high- 
er stratum of the atmosphere, a strong breeze or rush 
of air, which carried the heat and smoke away in an 
opposite direction. Huge flashing masses could be 
seen, from time to time, shooting heavenward with 
terrific force through the column of flame, now ver- 
tically toward the zenith, and again obliquely like a 
rocket’s path, some of these last plunging into the 
sea but a short distance from the ship, as the splash 
could be heard even amid the incessant roaring of 
internal fires. The jar and trembling of the stout 
fabric beneath us had nearly ceased since the volcan- 
ic fires had found a clear vent, but every man stood 
spellbound, with upturned gaze and blanched cheeks, 
rooted to the spot in speechless awe. A sense of Om- 
nipotent Power, and of our own unworthiness in its 
grasp, seemed to overwhelm us and strike us dumb. 

But soon the current of air aloft appeared to have 
changed; for the firmament was suddenly obscured 
by clouds of black smoke, through which the column 
of flame was more darkly seen, while choking, sul- 
phaurous vapor filled the air. Tomake an offing from 
the mountain became an absolute necessity, even at 
the risk of running upon new dangers elsewhere. 
Not daring even to heave ahead over our anchor, we 
were compelled to abandon it by slipping our cable, 
and in a few minutes we were moving slowly away 
from the spot, favored bya slight air which had 
sprungup. It was hardly sufficient to keep the sails 
asleep, though quite powerful enough in driving the 
smoke and gas upon us. Our progress was a very 
** Voyage of the Blind,” as we felt our way with the 
hand-lead, fearful at every instant of bringing up, 
but knowing that our only chance of temporary safe- 


ty lay in a course that should carry us away from 
the raging volcano. 

A loud hail in an unknown tongue saluted our ears, 
coming up from the sea ahead of us, then another in 
bad French, followed immediately by another in 
worse English, but all apparently in the same voice. 
The owner of it presently dropped alongside under 
the forechains, and climbing on deck, disclosed to our 
view the face and figure of an elderly but apparent- 
ly active and intelligent white man. Wesoon learned 
through the medium of his Anglo-French jargon 
that he was a Russian naturalist who had come here 
from Oonalashka in a brig belonging to the fur 
company. 

She lay at anchor within two miles of us at the mo- 
ment, and he had been making observations ina 
skinboat or baydar, such as is in common use here, 
and the management of which was well understood 
by the four Aleutians who composed his crew. He 
had been in quite near to the mountain while the 
view was clear, but was driven off when the change 
of the aerial currents brought down the gaseous va- 
pors, and, indeed, bad very nearly fallen a victim, 
like the celebrated Pliny of old, to his love of inves- 
tigation into tue mysteries of nature: He at once set 
our fears at rest as regarded the safety of the ship. 
We had anchored, he said, on an extensive ledge, 
which nowhere carried less than six fathoms of wa- 
tex, and we were nearly at the southern opening of 
the strait with the clear ocean before us. We had 
blundered through without knowing it, and in fact, 
must have been well into the passage at sundown, 
before we tacked off shore. Incredible as it seemed 
to us, he estimated our distance from the mountain 
at fully six miles when he boarded us. 

We could not possibly have met with better pilots 
than our worthy polyglott friend and his native boat- 
men; no circumstance could have been more oppor- 
tune for us at that moment than this strange and 
unluoked-for encounter. This chain of islands forms 
@ dangerous barricade across the North Pacific, ex- 
tending two-thirds of the distance between the two 
continents. The intersecting passages are numerous, 
and safe enough in clear weather, but, from the un- 
certainty and difficulty of obtaining good observations 
in this part of the world, ships are often compelled, 
as in our case, torun blind, uncertain what particalar 
channel they may be navigating. They are little 
known, excepting to the Aleutians themselves, and 
to the few Russians who frequent them for purposes 
of hunting and trade. We might have groped about 
here a long time if the weather continued thick, but 
here we had stumbled upon a party of men who were 
perfectly at home in the locality, and who in five 
minutes made us so. A southerly course would car- 
ry us clear of all dangers, into the open sea; and 
with thankful hearts we congratulated each other 
upon the singular good fortune that had brought us 
so far through, and then made known to us our posi- 
tion’ through the means of trustworthy pilots. 

Our naturalist was enthusiastic on the subject of 
the pyrotechnic display which had so interested him, 
and, in his numerous tongues, could hardly find 
words to express his gratification that the brig had 
chanced to be moored so near as to affurd him an op- 
portunity for close observation. 

Our signals made with gun and horn were shortly 
answered from hia vessel, now evidently near at 
hand; and, dropping lightly into their baydar, our 
visitors dashed off, and we parted, highly pleased 
with each other. We had had an opportunity to view 
an exhibition of fireworks on a gigantic scale, such 
as might be seen, probably, but once in a lifetime. 
We had providentially been conducted unharmed, 
with our clumsy and deeply-laden ship through a 
channel entirely unknown to us, and we considered 
our safety cheaply purchased with the loss of only 
one anchor and cable. 

The next day, with clear weather and a fresh breeze 
on our quarter, we are rapidly running down our lat- 
itude and our log shows astonishing results in the 
way of progress towards our last Pacitic port. Joy- 
fully we glide out of the region of tedious fogs and 
continual humidity into that of sunshine, and for the 
tirst time find suitable weather for the process of 
drying bone. Day after day the ship wears the as- 
pect of a waving forest, as every available spot of 
deck, rails, overhead boats and lower rigging is piled 
and occupied by the long lamin or slabs of shining 
whalebone, the tapering elastic ends vibrating to and 
fro, and the hairy fringes fluttering in the breeze. 
When dried thoroughly, it is securely bound up into 
compact bundles and stowed below again. The ship 
is thoroughly scrubbed and washed inside and out 
with strong alkali, and when relieved of her coating 
of accumulated grease and smoke, the transforma- 
tion is really marvellous, And not less renovated in 
appearance are we ourselves, as we cast aside our 
burdensome Arctic clothing and boots, trim our hair 
and beards, and appear once more in light marching 
order. Jim Crow unwinds his red tippet, and set- 
ting at naught old Kendall’s predictions, stretches 
up his tawny neck, and comes forth as good as new; 
John Chinaman from the wreck of the Carnatic clips 
the hair which he bas hitherto worn like a human 
being, shaves his pate with a razor as -bare as a plas- 
ter cast, and triumphantly unfolds his tail which has 
been snugly coiled away under his hat. Every living 
thing on board rejoices at the change of temperature 
except an Arctic dog, purchased from the Esquimaux 
at St. Lawrence’s Island, who languishes day by day 
through the temperate latitudes, and to whom the 
crossing of the tropic is an entrance into the valley 
of the shadow of death. He does not live to see the 
land, or to inhale the poisonous breath of tropical 





he draws his last sigh for the fine bracing air of his 

polar home, and the wholesome diet of seals’ flesh 

and lichens, with his luxurious couch in asnow-drift, 

from which he has been so cruelly torn. So short 

has been the intervening space of time that the con- 

trast is startling, from the snowbound hills and cold 

slimy bogs of the Arctic coasts, and the sterile vol- 

canic rocks of the Fox Islands, to the green waving 

verdure, the stately cocoanut palms and picturesque 

taro-fielis of Oahu. It is night when we bring up 

in the outer anchorage, and a native official in spot- 

less white pants hails us from a small boat. 

“ What name khip?” 

“ Gorgon of New Bedford,” is answered. 

“Arctic or Oxot?” he inquires again, 

“Arctic,” 

“ How many ile, you, cap’n?” 

“Fall ship.” Carelessly, as if it were the easiest 

matter in the world for the speaker to fill any num- 

ber of ships, by contract. 

‘Ah! too many ile. Nor’ West! You alle’ same 
Californy man. All well cap’n?” 

**All well,” and he passes on to hail another ship, 

which, having lost both bower anchors in the O khotsk 

Sea, is obliged to keep under. way and stand off and 

on till morning. 

Iam puzzled as to the character of our visitor; he 
may have been either a health officer, an “ aid to 
the revenue,” or perhaps a reporter to the press, for 
there are no less than three newspapers published 

here, ‘* The Pulynesian,” ‘‘ Pacific News,” and ** The 

Friend,” which is edited by the seaman’s chaplain, 

and particularly devoted to the wants and interests of 
mariners. As we hauled inside the reef the next 

morning and moored close in to the town of Honolu- 

lu, we were particularly struck with the hybrid ap- 

pearance which pervades everything in places like 

this, where races of the most opposite characteristics 
are jumbled together, and everything is in a transi- 
tiog state. The trim clipper vessel, the pleasure 
yacht, nay, even the genuine Yankee steamer, plough 
the waters of this group side by side with the origi- 
nal rude canoe, nothing altered since the days of 
.Cook; while on shore, the hut of bamb o and thatch 

rises near the massive church built of huge boulders 

collected from the reef, and both are contrasted by 
the new and gaudy stores and dwelling -houses of un- 

mistakable down-east lumber. Exating-houses—I 
beg the proprietors’ pardons, the word is obsolete— 
restaurants or “ refreshment saloons’’ are to be met 
with, where money will procure nearly all the laxu- 
ries to be found in American cities, while the Kana- 
ka, if he has atjured the religious faith, still clings 
to the diet of his forefathers, scoops his inevitable 
poee into his mouth with his fingers, pulls fish from 
the sea, and disdaining all forms of cooking, literally 
eats the quivering captive to death with the same 
gusto as did his ancestor in the darkest days of pa- 
ganism. The native women ape the fashions in dress 
as set by the merchant’s or shipmaster’s wife or 
daughter, sport bonnets and parasolettes, and worst 
of ail, encase their feet in shoes, in which the wahine 
of pure blood moves about as gracefully as a bullock 
on skates might be supposed to do. But some half- 
caste females are to be seen, who would be called 
beautiful anywhere, both in form and features. A 
circus company and dramatic corps have arrived, via 
California, and will do a thriving business, more par- 
ticularly during the autumn months. The sailor on 
shore may study purely native customs and language 
in the‘ Black Sea” or at a Waititi village, may buy a 
ticket to a social assembly where the dancers are of 
all shades, or may spend his evenings and his money 
at the theatre or bhippodrome, as may best suit his 
taste or habits. He may spend an hour or two in 
reading at the chaplain’s rooms, which are always 
open to him; he may ‘“ paddle the light canoe,” if he 
has not had enough of that healthy muscular exer- 
cise in a whale-boat while “ up north;” he may dis- 
play his equestrian skill at breakneck speed on a 
good road along the beach; he may sit in church and 
listen to the gospel in either Hawaiian or English, or 
both. Civilization and barbarism jostle each other 
at every corner. 

But few vessels were in port when we arrived, but 
during our stay of a month, the additions were sey- 
eral in number each day. By the last of October, 
some hundred and fifty of us were closely packed in 
this small harbor, moored head and stern, with yards 
pointed fore-and-aft or cock-billed, and flying jib- 
booms rigged in to gain space, while during the same 
time, nearly as many more had visited the roadstead 
of Lahaina, in the island of Maui. The annual re- 
union at these ports is not as large now as at the 
time of which I write. But those who visited them 
in the palmy days of northern whaling will attest 
the general truthfulness of the sketch, and each will, 
doubtless, call up his own reminiscences of the lively 
and stirring scenes when liberty-men on shore might 
be counted by hundreds, or even, at times, by thou- 
sands; and money flowed like water—bard earned 
money, in pieces from the Spanish rea/ upward to 
the fifty-dollar octagonal “slug” from California— 
as the miner vied in prodigality with the discharged 
whaleman v hove cruise had been as lucky as was 
ours “* Up North in the Gorgon.” 


> 





An old fellow of the ultra inquisitive order asked 
@ little girl on board the train who was sitting by 
her mother, as to her name, destination, etc. After 
learning she was going to Philadelpbia, he asked, 
** What motive is taking you thither, my dear?” 

“TI believe they call it the locu-motive, sir,” was 
the innocent reply. 





vegetation; but casts reproachful glances at us, as 


The intrusive stranger was extinguished. 
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EDITORIAL LITTLES. * 


We suppose the people have found out before this 
that the appeals made to them on behalf of down- 
trodden Crete, struggling for its freedom, were not 
based in truth. The relief for the suffering is another 
thing, for from whatever cause the suffering springs, 
the sympathetic stand ready to aid it, and though 
the Cretans have for the most part brought their 
sufferings on themselves, that they suffer is enough 
and the relief comes. ‘lhe political side of the mat- 
ter is another thing, and the pretence of their strug- 
gle, as a united mov t,isar The agita- 
tion of hostility to Turkey was the result of the 
insidious interference of outside missionaries from 
Greece and elsewhere, who came in, as such always 
will, to destroy peace and cause dissatisfaction where 
before was content. But a small portion of the peo- 
ple were engaged in the insurrection, but, as in the 
case of our own rebellion, those in arms ruled the 
hour, and the peaceful, though most numerous, 
were dumb. This accounts for the contradictory 
action of the people of Crete previous to the out- 
break ; on the one hand professing the warmest solic- 
itude regarding peace with Tarkey, and aff.zction for 
its rule; on the other holding out both hands to 
Greece for union and protection. We have before 
us a very pertinent pampblet, pub'ished at Wash- 
ington, showing the relations between Turkey and 
the United States, and pointing out the duty of 
this country towards Turkey, as a nation with which 
we are a! peace. It vindicates the course of Turkey 
towards Crete, and proves by the best authority, the 
falsity of the pretence for revolution It also vindi- 
cates Turkey from the charge of cruelty in carrying 
on the war, and fixing on the rebels themselves the 
onus of barbarism. The pamphlet does not deal in 
unsupported statements, but is strongly tortified in 
all. We are more volatile and unsubstantial in our 
impulses than the French, and at the first appeal 
for Crete— struggling Crete—even our national obli- 
gations were disregarded, and we forgot there was 
sucha nation as Turkey, that was our true friend 
when we were in trouble, and were ready to help 
her rebels at all hazards, without even asking to 
see the other side of the slate. We forgot all about 
the Kossuth bonds, and now stand ready, in the pac- 
ification of Crete, to take up with the next that offers. 








Mr. Gilmore's great musical Peace Festival is now 
an assured thing. Boston has subscribed liberally 
to the required fund, and the amount will be secur- 
ed. The proposition is received elsewhere with great 
approval, and an interest is awakened among musi- 
cians all over the land that will lead to their being 
present in large numbers. The facilities will be af- 
furded tor their coming, in reduced fares, and the 
musical presentment will undoubtedly be fully up to 
the programme. Mr. Gilmore has sent his invitations, 
that are beartily responded to, and no musical so- 
ciety of any repute, or any individual of musical 
note is omitted. The plans for the structure are 
ready, waiting for the approach of spring to effect a 





some doubt, as, in these days of capricious skies, to- 
morrow may show a different state of things, with 
the reserve of half a winter thrown back upon us. 
The sun, however, is warm, though the wind may be 
cold, and calls to the buds, and already they feel it, 


| grain of good in the human heart is bigotry, which, 





looking as if just ready to burst with delight at the 
anticipated joyousseason. The housed-up folks, who 
have all winter been confined with disease, see in the 
sunshine new hope of recovery. They have watched 
long, and perhaps patiently, the mark of the incom- 
ing sun at their windows, and yearn to feel the balmy 
and invigorating air again. Perhaps the prayer may 
be denied, but Hope continually tells the flattering 
tale. The birds are coming back—individuals of the 
blue-bird and robin tribe have sometime since reap- 
peared, though a little prematurely—and we heard 
Adelaide Proctor’s song, “This morn I heard the 
bluebird sing”’—the music by Thomas Ryan, that 
came to us with the ecstasy of a spring emotion, in 
barmony with running brooks, and shimmering 
leaves, and dandelion blossoms. We know this is 
idle, speaking of spring as a present thing, but as the 
peach buds come out before their time in the sun of 
April, so the heart sends out its song of Joy in the 
promise of the warm sunshine, even though it may 
be a weather-breeder, to chill us and smother us with 
snow to-morrow, and though we know that the ice 
is yet good at the skating rink. A blessed thing is 
hops which so fills us that we forget possibilities of 
disaster and live in a now of bliss. 





Ore of the chief tares that grow up among the 


if encouraged and cultured, as it too often is, chokes 
the good to death, and leaves little but the pernicious 
weed to the reaper. The heart of a bigot—and es- 
pecially a religious bigot—resembles one of those 
weak fields in the country where charlock preponder- 
ates, and the barley is so sparse and slim that a 
grasshopper finds it a burden to get a living off of an 
acre of it. The bigot acts as if impressed with the 
idea that the Maker of heaven and earth were work- 
ing with especial reference for the particular “ ring” 
with which he or she is associated, and therefore 
filled to excess with good, they assume to work for 
Him in reference to everybody else, and fall into a 
line of malignity and hate, that reveals the charlock. 
It looked all right in the first place; real quickened 
devotion, and the heart was warmed with a sense of 
moral insecurity, but the consciousness of satety 
brought with it hardness of heart, and uncharity 
followed, leaving but a wreck of all that was Chris- 
tian. The infatuation that they are good—the ex- 
clusively good—is a marvel. Were they good, they 
would not feel so, but would recognize humility and 
kindness towards otbers. For the faith of the best 
of people is but opinion, though it amount to convic- 
tion, and if other people entertain different opinions, 
by different processes, there is no reason for quarrel- 
ling. Weshould be very silly to find fault with a 
person of diseased optics for not seeing the sun as we 
do, and where mental or spiritual perceptions differ, 
the same rule applies. Noone can be good and bea 
bigot. It will be better for Sodom and Gomorrah in 
the last days than for him. P 





A Srout LITTLE FELLOW.—A letter from Rome 
states that recently when a number of foreigners and 
young persons were presented to the Pope at the 
Vatican palace, a little American boy, some four or 
five years of age, got in with the rest. When the little 
fellow was led up, the Pope seemed pleased with his 
bright, intelligent face, and kindly raised his foot 
higher than usual, so that the boy might more easily 
kiss the cross upon his toe. For the Pope to do this 
is considered an especial honor among the devout 
Roman Catholics, but the youthful Protestant did not 
understand it to be an evidence of favor. Hestraight- 
ened himself up, as if his dignity had been com- 
promised, looked full in the eye of the Pope, and an- 
swered sharply, “ No sir; Iwont doit!” The Amer- 
icans and English present endeavored to preserve 
grave countenances, while the Pope smiled good hu- 
moredly, and exclaimed, ‘* Americano!” 





A PROFANE PARROT.—Norwich has a profane par- 
rot whose utterances ought toshock that moral com- 
munity. ‘* Polly” dislikes johnny cake, but one 
morning there was nothing for her breakfast but a 
piece of the objectionable viand, and it was placed 
before her with the remark that it must do. The 
bird eyed it with evident disgust, turned it over, 
louked up to the one who had placed it betore her, and 
exclaimed, “‘O,—— Nothing but joh nny-cake!” 





AN EXTRAVAGANT K1nG.—The ex-king of Oude, 
one of England’s dependants, spends about a mil- 
lion of dollars a year, yet never leaves his palace. 
He is old and withered and buys all the young girls 
that he can find in the Calcutta markets. India com- 
missioners threaten to cut off his pensions unless he 
is more moderate. 





THE FRENCH IN INDIA.—It is not generally known 
that the French have a hold in India about 500 miles 
from Calcutta. They own just twenty-six square ' 
miles, and what they do with it, and what they want of 
it, is more than we can tell. Some think that it is 
kept as a rallying ground for the French Catholic 
priests. 





BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE—for March is 
received. Ballou pussesses one inestimable quality, 
viz., it contains more reading matter than any other 
periodical published in America. It also possesses 
another quality which is giving it an immense circu- 
lation. It is the cheapest monthly in the world. 
$1 50 per year, single subscriptions; or $125 where 
twelve or more copies are ordered. Pubiished by 


Fashion and Gossip. 


SpRiING Fasnions.—On inquiring of Jordan & 
Marsh, on Washington street, we find that spring- 
fashions will not permit of large panniers, although 
small ones may be worn. But the large sash bows 
and ends are as important as ever, and the barque, 
or upper skirt, is very often arranged in a pouf at the 
back, which adds to the prominence given to the 
fallness of the skirt and the small bustle now almost 
universally worn withor attached to the hoops. 
And en passant it may be remarked that the arrange- 
ments of the skirts, long and short, remain the same; 
the fullness is gathered at the back, the sides laid in 
large pleats, the front left entirely plain unless upper 
skirts form a tunic divided into puffings in front as 
well as atthe back. There is a tendency, however, 
to get rid entirely of the front of the upper skirt, 
and drape it with trimming from the sides, dispesing 
it full at the back, but at present itis more a ques- 
tion of taste than a fasbion. Walking skirts are 
nearly all of them trimmed with roffies or with ruf- 
fles headed with one or more puffings; the single 
narrow flounce (about six inches) is the most popu- 
lar in the thicker woollen materials worn in early 
spring, but as the warm weather advances, and 
thinner fabrics are required, the size and number 
will probably be limited only by taste and means. 





SLEEVE TRIMMING.—A pretty trimming for the 
sleeve is a succession of satin rouleaux, or biases, or 
satin like bracelets up to the elbow. This is often 
done on white merino chemisettes, now so much 
worn, trimmed with blue, cerise and purple. The 
some rouleaux encircle the armhole and neck. This 
fashion has been adopted since the performance of 
“ Theodorus,” and is attributed to the debut of the 
tame serpent which in that play coils around a ballet 
dancer, for they are rouleaux a la vapere. 


FRENCH FasHions —Le Follett presents some of 
the newest models for bonnets. A chapeau diademe 
of pink satin bouillonne, a large full. blown rose placed 
in a pouffe at the side, witha long wreath of leaves 
and buds rolling round the chignon, and mixing with 
curls at the side. Strings of pink satin edged with 
blonde. The same model in blue, with tea-rose or 
mauve with primroses is equally elegant. A bonnet 
of light brown or Metternich green satin, a large ro- 
sette of the satin forming a very high diadem, from 
which falls a white aigrette, Strings of satin, edged 
with white or black blonde, and fastened under the 
chin by a rosette of satin. A black lace bonnet, 
trimmed in the same style, with a rosette of orange- 
colored velvet and white or black aigrette at the side. 
Scarf of black lace, fastened bya velvet rosette. A 
ruby velvet bonnet forming the diadem, which is 
ornamented with four jet daises and a povffe mar- 
quise in the centre, formed of small black teathers 
and ruby aigrette. 
with satin. A bonnet of turquoise blue terry velvet, 
a double diadem of quilted terry placed straight 
across and a large spray of rosebuds and foliage on 
the left side. Blue satin strings, edged with Spanish 
lace. 

BONNETS AND Hark.—The distinction between 
hats and bonnets will be very small this season; the 
one is nearly merged in the other. The size is not 
in the least enlarged, but the brim is universally 
thrown up, especially from the left side, where an 
aigrette or rose with leaves constitutes the appear- 
ance of height and imparts an air of distinction. 
Narrow strings are absolutely required to tie these 
little hats under the chignon, and others are now 
used upon all imported bonnets, to be under the chin. 
More hair is worn than ever. The bonnets, there- 
fore, cannot be enlarged. The chignon is not only 
com posed of large puffs but a profusion of curls spring 
out from the centre and fall at the back of it, not be- 
low it. It is also worn very high upon the head and 
crowned by a massive braid which forces the crimp- 
ing and curls down upon the forehead, or leaves 
them only the smallest amount of space on which to 
display themselves. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—An lowa woman 
advertises herself as an attorneyess at law.—An 
anatomical correspondent says the ladies’ dresses at 
Washington receptions display the entire spine.—— 
A Kentucky negro is in trouble for bigamy in mar- 
rying a white wife when he had a black one.——A 
New Orleans widow of fifty years has eloped with a 
youth of two and twenty. A family of two married 
daughters and a son object to the match.— Alaska 
ladies take a bottle of whiskey before dinner as an 
appetizer.——A dinner party at which all the lady 
guests wore short walking dresses is a late New York 
sensation.—To a marriage notice in a Cincinnati 
paper is appended the quotation, “‘ Tis not well to be 
alone.”——That Michigan man who recently traded 
bis wife for a pony has found the animal to be spav- 
ined, and now prosecutes his neighbor for adultery. 
——A phalanx of American beauty is said to have 
attended the Princess Barberini’s ball in Rome.—. 
Victoria thinks of building an asylum for poor wid- 
ows near Coburg ——General Dumont is visiting 
Rome with matrimonial intent. He is sixty-one and 
his bride is just twenty, and one of the most beauti- 
ful of the Roman belles.——Lord Lyons and the 
Princesse de Metternich dispute the palm of the 
neatest private carriages in Paris.——One of Eu- 


Strings of crossway velvet, lined 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, Axp 
OTHER Stories. Bv Charles Reade. Household 
E:jition. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co, 
This completes the beautiful edition of Charies 
Reade’s works that has been very expeditiously pub- 
lished, reflecting credit upon the energy of the pub- 
lishers, and the merit of the printers and binders, 
who have produced a book that fur elegance of me- 
chanical execution it were hard to strpass. They 
form an edition onty equalled for excellence by the 
famous “ Diamond Edition ” of Dickens. The cheap- 
ness as well as beauty of the set commends it, and it 
will doubtless receive, as it deserves, an extensive 
patronage. 


THE GENERAL: or, TWELVE NIGHTS IN THE Hun- 

TER's CAMP. A Narrative of Real Life. Ilustra- 
ted by G. G. White. 3 & Shepard. 
This book bears evidence of authenticity upon the 
face of it; full of etirring incidents, peculiar and ap- 
pertaining to camp life, and told in a very pleasant 
and effective manner. Truth is fully as strange as 
fiction, and there isin this nothing to lead one to 
regret the absence of the prelitic fancy that breeds 
adventure and delights in conjured possibilities. 
The descriptions of Indian li‘e and customs, illustrated 
by anecdotes, are instructively given, and the twelve 
days are filled with matters of the deepest interest 
for boys or men. William Barrows, of Reading, 
Mass., is the General’s sponsor, who has well per- 
formed his part. The illustrations are spirited and 
well engraved. 


He Knew HE was RIiGat. By Anthony Trellope, 
author of “ Orley Farm,” etc., etc. With Illustra- 
tions by Marcus Stone. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


This is the first part of the advertised ceria! story 
by Mr. Trollope, and promises to be, and ia, thus far, 
a story of great power. For sale by A. Williams & 
Co. 


HER MAJEsTy’s TOWER. Bv William Hepworth 
Dixon. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


For twenty years Mr. Dixon has been engaged, 
more or less, in searching in ancient State papers 
and such other books ‘‘as throw light into the cells 
once occupied by the heroes and heroines of English 
story,” for facts about which human interest stil! 
clings, and he has succeeded in producing a book re- 
plete with incident connected with the old Tower, 
80 associated with the grandeur and wickedness of 
England in her history. Many things are presented 
that history does not give, and the rarest interest 
attaches to every word of it, For sale by A. Williams 
& Co. 


LETTERS OF A SENTIMENTAL IDLER, from Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt, Nubia and the Holy Land. By 
Harry Harewood Leech. With a Portrait of the 
Author, Engravings of Oriental Life, etc. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A very agreeable, amusing and reliable work on 
the East, by a young enthusiast, who brings great 
observation and a graphic style in combination to 
render his task acceptable. It is one of the most 
readable books conceivable, and got up in excellent 
style by the publishers. It is lavishly embellished. 
and has a fine vignette of the author, who looks the 
sentimentalist he assumes to be. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

BALLOvU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & falbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that ix 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The April number of BALLOU's MAGAZINE is 
issued, and is still in the front rank of romance, fan, 
and all that is good and useful. This is not a heavy, 
lopsided magazine, freighted with a dull cargo of 
dissertations on the propelling powers of the sfeator- 
nis caripensis, or the climbing properties of the ge- 
netta vulgaris. It avoids such topics, but seizes on 
all that interests those who are not too learned to 
appreciate a good story, a fiae poem, or an excellent 
display of illustrations. Here is the table of contents 
for the April number, and it will be seen that a rare 
treat is before the patrons of Ballou’s Magazine: 

** The Pearl of the Court;” “ Natural Specimens ;” 
“Australia and its Wonders;” ‘ Prince’s Bay;” 
“Scene in Ohio;” St. Patrick’s Day; “The Demon 
of the Yorkes,” Miss Camilla Willian; “*Acquitted,” 
Tide; “Miss Lemont’s Pride,’ Elizabeth Bigelow; 
** Strongbow,” George H. Coomer; “ Ever with You,”’ 
Nellie Benedict; ‘‘ Scientifically Detected,” Stanley 
Curtis; ‘* Bella’s Wedding,” Miss Amanda M. Hale; 
“Mountain Lake,” Amy Dorn;” “ Midnight Ride of 
the Wigwaygs,” N. P. Darling; “ Ouly a Newsboy,” 
Maggie Lute Sullivan Burke; ‘‘ Miss Briggs’s En- 
emy,” Lottie Brown; “ Lost and Found,” Frederic 
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genie’s maids of honor recently danced herself into a 
trance, and came near being buried alive. 


but may be made up from different towns. Single 


for each club of twelve. itis not necessary that all | 
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beginning. The probability is that it will occupy 
the parade-ground on the Common, though its vast- 
ness may lead to the adoption of some other place. 
Yet this seems to be the spot—convenient for Boston 
and convenient for the country—and we think its 
location there would give general satisfaction. 

At the present writing the warm sun and genial 
air prompt us to congratulate our readers on the ap- 
proach of spring; but we do it with reservation and 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
«THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.” 


~~ 
BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


Yes, fling its beautiful folds to the breeze, 
To wave in the summer air; 

They are fraught with a thousand memories, 

And each ruby stripe, by a thousand ties, 
Holds the heart of a people there. 


You call back the days when our Washirgton 
Raised his fearless eye to thee, 

When the sword he drew in thy starlight shone, 

And bade thee float where the field he won— 
The champion of the free. 


Mcthinks the brave from an age gone by, 

Their hand on the banner lay, 
Though quenched their zeal and their bearing high, 
Yet proud the glance of their aged eye— 

As they look on their sons to-day! 


Thy azure, like the blue of heaven, 
Is gemed with peaceful stars; 

Casting their light o'er every clime, 

Undimmed, unwaning and sublime, 
No cloud their glory mars. 


Flag of our country! Thy folds shall still 
In peaceful triumph stand, 

In pride and beauty on many a slope 

They shall gracefully curl, awakening hope 
And pride in our native land. 
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MONEY: 


The Miser of Grassmere. 


A TALE OF A CENTURY AGO, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DARK WATERS. 


HERE often comes a time in 
human lives, when it would 
seem to superficial observers 
that God had deserted his own, 
and that all hope is gone. Our 
world, at best, is filled with toil, 
and care, and sorrow, but there 
are often crises in human mis- 
ery, when the full cup overruns 
its brim, and the poor sufferer 
exclaims with the psalmist, 
* How long, O God, how long!” 
Around the heart-stricken and 
hopeless one the bitter wail of 
despair rises higher and still 


earth, and almost heaven it- 
self, seems shut from view. 

Ruth Martin rose from the long sickness that fol- 
lowed the dreadful announcement which doomed her 
to utter grief and despair, when the snow had melted 
and the winds of the first days of March were piping 
around the house. Sick as she had been, and ab- 
sorbed in the misery of her own forlorn life, she had 
not seen how, for the past three months, the face of 
her kind protector had thinned and paled, and how 
his eye had dimmed and his step grown feeble, and 
his voice faint and weak. He never felt her pulse 
but his fingers trembled and shook upon her wrist; 
and when she had looked gratefully from her sunken 
eyes and whispered, “‘ My dear, kind friend,’’ she did 
not see that he turned his face away that he might 
hide the emotion that it expressed; nor did she read 
his unspoken thought, the thought that he could 
not, dared not speak—‘‘ Who will care for this poor 
lamb when I am gone?” 

For he was going fast. There are some men whose 
stalwart constitutions endure the storms of life brave- 
ly for threescore years and ten, and then sink down 
at once; and so it was with Ashbel Manvers. He 
never knew the day or the hour when he began to 
fail; gradually, imperceptibly, he found his strength 
leaving him before he had half completed his morn- 
ing’s visits; and one day he required the arm of a 
friecdly laborer to help him back to his own 
door. He never left his dwelling again, but to be 
carried from it to his last home on earth. Ruth had 
come down stairs that morning for the first time since 
her sickness; and her convalescence had come in 
time that she might be his narse who had so care- 
fally and patiently nursed her through her tever. 

He took to his bed, and day by day grew weaker. 
Against his wishes, Ruth sent for other physicians; 
they came and sat by his bedside, consulted over 
him, and then could not tell his malady. “ You can 
do nothing for me,” the patient said. “ The vital 
forces are all gone from me; there is nothing in phys- 
ic to restore them.” They seemed by their silence 
to agrée with him; and after they bad gone out from 
his sick chamber, they did not visit him again. The 
house was under the ban of public suspicion, and 
none came to this man in his last sickness except the 
Poor and lowly who cried beneath the windows of 








his sick room, and prayed God to spare him. And 
yet be had sat night after night by the sick beds of 
most of the rich and powerful families of the place, 
and the number that his skill had snatched from 
death could be counted by the dozen.* O, the world, 
the world! 

Most tenderly and carefully did Ruth and old Lucy 
wait on him, and minister to his wants; but it was 
little enough that they could do for him. After tak- 
ing alittle simple nourishment in the morning, he 
would look thankfully at Ruth, and say, ‘‘ Thank 
you, dear child.”” Often he would ‘add, ‘I want to 
talk with you; bat not now. I am so tired!” And 
then he would wearily close his eyes, and sleep all 
the day through, and far into the night; and if he 
awoke at midnight, Ruth had by this time fallen 
into sleep, and he would lie and sorrowfully contem- 
plate her face, so sad, so troubled as it was- and yet, 
80 passing sweet. 

But one day, an hour before sunset, he started 
from his slumber and found Ruth sitting on a foot- 
stool beside the bed, gazing anxiously on his face; 
aad putting forth his poor, wasted hands, be took one 
of hers between them. 

‘* My poor little Ruth,” he said, tenderly and sor- 
rowfally, “are you ready to let me go?” 

She answered with a gush of.tears, and laid her 
face down in his hands. 

“I shall be all desolate when you are gone,” she 
replied. ‘‘ Nothing will be left me.” 

‘* Nothing but God; and he is everything.” The 
weeping girl raised her head, and for a moment for- 
got her wretchedness, in the earnest faith that dwelt 
in his speech and in his face. 

‘* I have thought long and anxiously of you, Ruth,” 
he said. ‘* There is to me no pang in death, except 
the leaving behind me of the poor kind hearts whose 
sympathy has brightened my late years. They are 
few enough, God knows! There were Rachel and 
Paul—both in heaven, now, I trust; and Luther 
Brinsley, and you, and old Lucy; I do not know 
where to find another. Life has not been so bright 
to me, child, since that one disappointment that 
clouded it, long years ago, that 1 should care to pro- 
long it; and bat for you I should now be eager to 
anticipate the moment that is to be my last. When 
Iam dead, child—”’ 

He stopped, for Ruth had buried her face in the 
coverlet, and was sobbing bitterly. 

ay, my child, don’t grieve so sadly; put your 
trust in your Maker, and all will be well with you. 
I know, from my feelings, that Iam likely to go at 
any moment; and I want to tell you that you are to 
have all that I leave. It’s little enough, I fear, 
Ruthy. I’ve been as careless of money as of every- 
thing else, since that time I jast spoke of, long, long 
ago. This house is not mine, you know; I have paid 
the rent only from month to month. The furniture 
in it is mine, and you are to have it; there is a little 
money in my pocket book—a few pounds—I fear no 
more. I have some debts, I believe, that will have 
to be paid; but what is left is for you; and may Gud 
have you in his tender keeping, my poor little lamb. 
You wont forget old Lucy, I know; you had better 
live together after I’m gone.” 

Ruth could only bow her head in assent; her heart 
was too full for speech. The sick man softly smoothed 


, her hair, and his eyes rested fondly on it, while his 
higher, till all that is good of | 


lips repeated her name again and again, “‘ Ruth— 
Ruth—Rath.” There was an interval of silence in 
the room, and then he said, in a voice that was weak 
but distinct: 

* You have never known, little Ruth, why the poor, 


strange, weary old man took such a likirg to your 


dear face and your pleasant ways? I must tell you 
that, while Ican. I will make it but a short story, 
and then you will know what all these wretched gos- 
sips have vainly tried for years to find out—tbe mys- 
tery of my past life. Please put that pillow under 
my shoulders.” She did so, and he continued: 

“I am, and always have been, called by my right 
name; Ashbel Manvers. I was born in England, 
and came to these colonies when I was thirty years 
old. Icame, a broken-hearted, world-weary man, 
with no hope except to shorten the remainder of my 
life by the diligent and faithful practice of the pro- 
feesion of my choice, which I have loved when there 
was nought else to love. Even Grasemere, I think, 
will bear me witness, when Iam gone, that I have 
done it great good. 

** 7] was born and bred in a little rural village in 
the south of England. My parents were people in 
moderate circumstances, and they gave me all they 
could—an education, and a good example. They 
died soon after I had reached manhood, and after I 
had received my diploma, I settled in my native vil- 
lage, and opened an office. I loved my profession; 
I had studied zealously to obtain it; and I may well 
say that I succeeded in it. Patients and money 
came faster than I had any reason to hope for, and I 
very soon supplanted all the other doctors in the 
place. 

* One day I was sent for in the greatest haste to at- 
tend a young lady who had been seized with a sud- 
den and alarming illness. I saw at once that it was 
an aggravated attack of brain fever, and a case where 
the probabilities of life were not more than one in 
tive. Her parents were almost frantic at their be- 
loved child’s danger, and implored me to save her. 
1 told them that the child’s case was a most desper- 
ate one; that if the girl lived, that it could only be 
by the most faithful attention and care; that I pro- 
posed to take up my abode in the house, and never 
leave it until the crisis came, for life or death; but 
that 1 must have absolute command in the house 
while I was there. They tuld me to do as I pleased— 





only to relax no effort to save their darling. They 
offered to send to London for the most eminent men 


of my profession, to advise with me, and I absolutely | 
‘If she can be saved at all, I can save | 


forbade it. 
her,’ I confidently replied; and then I went to work 
to do it. For the next ten days I never removed my 
clothing, and only slept by snatches in my chair at 
her bedside I watched her when nurses and watch- 
ers tell asleep in exhaustion, and by my constant vig- 
ilance I was enabled to administer the proper reme- 
dies to her at the most opportune moment. By do- 
ing this, I know that 1 saved her life; her case was 
one in which the slightest inattention or neglect 
might have been fatal—nay, would certainly have 
been fatal. Well, I saved her; and those who knew 
what her malady was, thought that I had almost 
achieved a miracle. 

* He parents were unbounded in their gratitude, 
and insisted on doubling my fee; and my patient 
herself bad me invited to a dinner in my honor, that 
she might thank me for what I had done. I need 
not dwell upon the scenes and events of that day; I 
went home leaving my heart with her, I loved her 
then, and have never loved another woman. 

‘* My suit prospered, both with her and her pa- 
rents; she loved me--or at least, she made me be- 
lieve it—and they were immeasurably gratified with 
my preference. Less than one year from our be- 
trothal our wedding-day was fixed, and J, like any 
other poor, foolish mortal, indulged in the brightest 
anticipations of happiness. The day was cluse at 
hand; only twenty-four hours intervened, when I 
was called away twenty miles to set a broken leg. I 
hated to go, but my professional duty constrained 
me; and despatching a briet note to my betrothed, 
explaining the necessity of my absence, and assuring 
her that I would return in good time, I obeyed the 
call. It was late in the evening befure I could leave 
my patient, and then I hastened back to my home, 
I found the village all in excitement, at midnight; 
and the father of my betrothed came to me almost 
distracted, and showed mea note that had been found 
tied to the door-knob an hour before. It was trom 
his daughter, and stated only that she was tired of 
wwe and could not marry me, and that to avoid it she 
had fled to France with an old lover, with whom she 
expected to be happy. And I had loved ber so!” 

The speaker bowed his head upon his arms and 
sobbed like a woman at the recital of his own grief. 

‘From the day that I read that cruel note,” he 
pursued, ‘‘ my hair has been gray, as you see it now. 
I never beard of her again; 1 know not whether she 
be dead cr living ; 1 should not grieve as I have for 
all these weary years, did I sorrow only for her death ; 
but to wake, when too late—when my own heart had 
gone from me, and my own contidence had been be- 
stowed—to waken to the bitter knowledge that this 
girl had never loved me—this was to live thereafter 
a death in life, as I have.” 

He paused a moment, and again stroked Ruth’s 
hair, and looked fondly upon her. 

*“ Yet I,” he continued, “‘ desperate, bopeless, as I 
have been since that dreadful hour, I have never 
ceased to love the memory of that woman. I weara 
little silken cord around my neck which holds a lock- 
et with some of her hair next tomy heart. I pray 
you, my dear child, let me be buried with it there. 
I do not think I could rest in my grave without it.” 

“ What was her name?” Ruth asked. 

‘* The same as your own, my dear. I remember 
that on the very night you came here, a tew minutes 
betore Paul fuund you at the door, he spoke of you; 
and the mention of the name of Ruth Martin filled 
me with all these memories of the past. And when 
I came to see you and hear your voice—ah, my child, 
how can I tell you what feelings [ have had in see- 
ing you, in talking with you, in touching your hand! 
In face, in figure, in voice, in manner—in everything, 
dear child, you are the exact counterpart of my own 
Ruth.” 

She saw his eyes fixed upon her with unutterable 
fondness, as he spoke; and when he whispered, very 
feebly, ‘* Kiss me, Ruth Martin!” she placed her arm 
about his neck, and lovingly kissed his lips. 

‘*I wonder if the sun has set?” he said, a moment 
after. ‘ Please‘open the curtains, child.” 

She left hia side only long enough to fi ld back the 
curtains; and when this was done the golden gleam- 
ings from the west fell over the face of Ashbel. Man- 
vers. He had closed his eyes as the sunlight reached 
them, and they never unclosed again. Ruth won- 
dered at the change that had come over his face, it 
looked so peaceful now, so perfectly serene. She 
bent her head and whispered his name; but his spirit 
had fied where earthly sounds, however finely at- 
tuned, could never reach him. An hour afterward 
old Lucy entered the chamber of death, and found 
Rath holding the dead hand, and gazing as if with 
fascination upon the dead face. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MIDNIGHT OF A HEART. 


IT was vpon the fifth of that March when Ashbel 
Manvers died. He was buried upon the seventh, 
and followed to the grave by the two mourners of 
his household, and a crowd of his poorer patients, 
who filled the air with their lamentations. In one 
week from that day Ruth and old Lucy were home- 
less. 

In talking with Ruth the old doctor had said that 
he owed some debts. He did not suppose that they 
were sufficient in amount to sweep away all the 
household goods that he had left, and that Rutb, as 
his sole legatee, would receive absolutely nothing from 


them. Butesoit was. The earth had hardly been 
laid upon the dead man’s grave before the more ra- 
pacious of his creditors were in the house, enforcing 
their demands; and before the week had expired the 
house was bare of everything save a few broken 
chairs and stools. As for the few pounds that were 
in the pocket-book they were not there long after 
the faneral. With the last mouthful of food con- 
sumed that was in the house, and with the harrh 
voice of the owner still ringing in their ears, with 
the assurance that they must leave it before nine 
o’clock that night or be put out, the two forlorn wo- 
men stared helplessly at each other, and tried to face 
resolutely the miseries of their situation. 

“Have you any money, Lucy?” Ruth asked. 

** Not a penny,child. Ispent the last I had tobuy 
us bread last night.” 

Ruth sat down upon one of the broken chairs, and 
tears of despondency filled her eyes. 

‘“ What can we do, Aunt Lucy?” she asked. 

**O, don’t despair, deary,” the old woman replied. 
** We've got to leave here, to be sure; but Mre. 
Daisy, out by the lime kiln, will take me in for a lit- 
tle while, till we can see what wecan do. It’s a 
ways out there; but you just sit here on the steps, 
and I’ll not be gone long. 1’ll come back to you, 
deary, and I hope good Mistress Daisy will let you 
stay there a little while.” 

The kind old creature limped away on her mission 
of mercy; but she did not return in an hour, nor In 
two, nor all night. She was old and weak-headed ; 
and one of the sleepy fits that she was accustomed to, 
like that which had overtaken her in the kitchen at 
Selfridge Place on the night of the fire, came upon 
her almost as soon as she reached Mrs. Daisy’s. It 
is quite likely that that kind-hearted woman would 
have complied with her request as to Ruth; but the 
remembrance of that and of all other sublanary 
things passed suddenly away from old Lucy, ard 
Ruth sat on the front steps of her late home, anx- 
iously and vainly awaiting Lucy’s return. 

She waited there till night had fallen, and its dark- 
ness and loneliness frightened her sorely. Paesers- 
by stopped and stared through the obscurity, to see 
who it was that sat thus outside in the chill night 
air; and one of the ruder ones advanced near to Le-, 
and tried to peer under her hood. Terrified by tl is 
insult, she sprang from the steps and burried away 
down the street. Shunning the passerr-by, she wan- 
dered on, a dead weight of derpair settling down 
upon her beart, and something like distraction whirl- 
ing in her brain as she thought of the future. And 
wandering on thus, her bitterness of spirit express d 
itself in acry of anguish which sounded like the lart 
voicing of a broken heart, “‘O Paul, Paul—save me, 
or I die!” 

** Is that you, Ruthy?” a familiar voice exclaimed. 

Unconsciously, her feet had brought her to the 
gate of her stepmother’s house; and her brother 
Harvey, who had just run out upon the steps, had 
heard her exclamation. 

She entered the gate, trembling all over with the 
expectation of hearing the harsh voice of Mrs. Mar- 
tin; and kissing her brother, she saw that he was 
much distressed. 

** What is the matter, Harvey?” she asked, 

** J don’t know what’s come over father,”” he said, 
* I’ve been with him a whole bour, and he wont a - 
swer me, nor say a word to me, and he acts as though 
he didn’t know me at all. Come in, Ruthby, and talk 
to him.” 

Ruth hesitated. ‘Is she here?” she asked. 

“No. She went out about dark. There’s some- 
thing queer about her lately, that [ don’t understand ; 
she goes out after dark very often, when I know tke 
don’t go to the neighbors; and one night I t lowed 
her clear out of the village, south. I should have 
found where she went, that time, but I was not care- 
ful enough, and she discovered me; and how she did 
shake and cuff me, and order me back, and promise 
me that she’d kill me, if she ever caught me follow- 
ing beragain! l’ve had a dog’s life since then, I 
tell you. But come and see father.” 

They found Allyn Martin as Harvey had left him, 
sitting gazing at the wall and muttering to himselt. 
The boy silently passed before his line of sight; but 
not a feature of that dull, expreesionless face was 
changed into recognition. 

“ You see he don’t know me,” the boy said. ‘ Ruth, 
I’m afraid his mind bas wandered.” 

Acry of terrible agony broke from the girl at the 
suggestion, and the dreadful possibility sent her 
weakly to her knees. ‘Father, dear father,” she 
importuned, getting possession of his hands, and 
leaning on his knees, while her tearful eyes were 
pleadingly uptarned to his, ‘‘ You know me, father, 
don’t you? Lam Ruth; your own little daughter 
Rath; don’t you know me?” 

He looked vacantly at her, as the cause of an empty 
sound that entered his ear; and so he might have 
looked at a barking dog. He did not know her! 
Long-seated grief had at last overclouded his feeble 
ray of reason, and he could only sit and stare inane- 
ly at the wall, and idly play with his hands, while 
Ruth wept at bis feet. 

Well might she weep. To her the memory, the 
reason of this man, were something.more than the 
memory and the reason of her father; they were to 
her, good name, and fame, and honor itself. Kneel- 
ing there upon the floor at her tatber’s knee, her 
shuddering recollection went back to that night in 
June when she fied from this house and the cruelty 
of her stepmother, to the protection of Paul Sel- 
fridge and Doctor Manvers; and with hands clasped 
tight before her aching eyes, as if to utterly shut out 





the past, she recalled the scene within the douctur’s 
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house, of which none other than herself was at hand 
to speak. Where were they all—the friends that 
stood about her then, and whose strong arms and 
ready tongues should be here now to vindicate her? 
Paul Selfri¢ge—dead by the hands of the pirates in 
Tripcli; Doctor Manvers, gone to bis long rest in 
the graveyard here at Grassmere; Mr. Brinsley, 
wandering in a far-off foreign land ; her father— here, 
but with his lips closed in hopeless and mental ab- 
errations! She stood alone, desolate, unfriended, 
~ woful, and there was none to testify for her. 

The clock struck ten as Jerusha Martin reentered 
her house that night, with her feet somewhat quick- 
ened by the report that Ruth had been seen there, 
just at night. Her ire was awakened, and her voice 
called out stormily for Harvey as soon as she put foot 
across the threshold; but the appearance of one of 
the women of the neighborhood from within, and 
the sig ht of another upon the stairs, awed her into 
momentary silence. 

“ What has happened?” she asked. 

“ Hark!” one of them ejaculated. 

The feeble, wailing cry of a babe came from the 
chamber above, where Ruth Martin lay with her 
first-born beside her, hopelessly beseeching Heaven 
for death to both. 


. CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TERRORS OF THE OLD HOUSE. 


A FORTNIGHT more had passed, and the first day 
of April had come. Again the necessities of our nar- 
rative call us to the alley and to the tumble down 
ruin, where, through the seasons that had passed 
since we last saw him there, Ralph Selfridge had 
burrowed like a rat in its hole. 

How he had lived no one could tell. Heate noth- 
ing but the scanty scraps and crusts that he was able 
to pick up from the neighboring kitchens, and in the 
coldest winter-weather it was known that be had no 
fire, but lay shivering in the ragged bedding which 
was his only protection from the rigors of the weath- 
er. He had lived in this miserable way until the 
spring had come again, and the days were warm and 
the air mild; and j,eople who chanced to see him 





jocosely said that it was a pity the winter had not | 
lasted a little longer, for then the cld man might | 
have died, whereas he would now probably live till 
the winter came again, at least. 


He lay upon his ragged bed in the twilight of this others, as from the grave; and when the first start- | 


Aprilevening, awake—and who could say more? | 
Did he think at all—of wife, of children, of heaven, ' 
or of eternity? God only knows the secrets of such 
frozen, dwarfish hearts as his, and he alone can tell 
whether there is really some latent spark within 
them, to make them like common humanity. 

This dreary old house was near to others, and yet 
in one sense it was remote; the neighbors shunned ' 
it, and would not pass it except when absolute neces- | 
sity required, and it was not often that any of them | 
saw Ralph Sclfridge, either within or without his | 
rookery. And no doubt this fact was well known to | 
one who was now cautiously approaching it, witha 
stealthy step, and a dwarfish figure that is familiar 
toour eyes. Noonehad seen Peter Jarvis lurking 
around this vicinity, watching the comings and go- 
ings of its people, and observing the habits of the 
miser; but had sharp eyes been watching to discover | 
tim they might have seen him upon almost every 
dark night of the past week, reconnoitering the 
ground for his final effort upon the miser. That he 
had been in constant communication with Jerusha 
Martin, the attentive reader cannot but have failed 
to discover. 

He reached the door; and casting a quick glance 
around, to make certain that he was not observed, 
the dwart entered and closed it behind him. The 
room was sovfticiently light to allow the two to recog- 
nize each other; and as the miser started up and 
was about to cry out, Jarvey rushed to him and dis- 
played a long, keen knife, which he shook menac- 
ingly in his face. 

** Not a loud word—not a cry,” he sternly threat- 
ened, “or I'll send you where your treasure will be 
no more trouble to you!” 

“ Jarvey, Jarvey,” whispered the old man, “ what 
are you doinghere? They say you burned the house, 
and they’ll hang you if they catch you. Did you—” 

** No—and no matter if I did; I never came here 
to talk with youabout that. You know what I want, 
old man.” 

The miser cowered from the desperate sternness of 
the dwarf. ‘‘No no,” he piteously whispered, * I 
don’t know. How should I know, my dear, good 
Jarvey? You don’t want anything of poor old 
Selfridge.” 

“Nothing but my own. Listen to me, old man. 
You have got money, somewhere, at least twenty 
thousand pounds. You—” 

“ May I die this moment, if I have got a single 
hundred,” the other exclaimed. 

** Be careful, you lying old hypocrite, or your prayer 
may be answered! That money is not yours—” 

* But it is,” the miser eagerly interrupted, forget- 
ting the denial he had just made. “It ismine—mine 
—mine—every farthing of it is mine.” 

* You lie again; that money was my patrimony, 








left me by my own father; and you have robbed me ~ 


of it!” 

The dwarf spake sternly and distinctly, while the 
miser protested again and again that this was not 
true, and that Jarvey had no claim whatever upon ! 
any of it. Thus they wrangled for some minutes; 
and then the dwarf exclaimed: | 

* Well—1 came here for it, and I'll have it. Now—” 

; : A sudden cry of surprise and fright from the old , 


| ready menaced the miser. 


man directed his eyes to the outstretched finger of 
the latter; he looked, and what he saw caused him 
to rush in terror from the room, hiding his face to 
shut out the apparition as he ran. 

The face and form of Rachel Selfridge, looking ex- 
actly as when they were last seen at the Place, were 
in the doorway. 

The miser shuddered and covered his face to hide 
the apparition. 

** Leave me,” he moaned, “‘ leave me; do not trou- 
bleme! Why have you come back from death to 
haunt me?” 

“Not from death, but in life, dear father,” the 
cheery voice of Rachel cried; and in an instant she 
was upon her knees by his side, with her arm placed 
around his neck. She tried to kiss him; but he drew 
away from her, and again cried out to her to leave 
him. 

“Forgive me, father, and take me back!” she 
pleaded. ‘I never meant that you should think me 
dead; I could not know that the dear old house was 
to burn up the very night I left it, and both the let- 
ters I lett for you and Paul would perish with it. 
We just came back from our long journey—Philip, 
my husband, and I—and the people whom I meet 
greet me as one risen from the dead. Forgive me, 
father, that I disobeyed you; forgive me, and take 
me back. I love Philip; I could not give him up, 
though you commanded me to; there seemed to me 
no way except to leave you fora while. I love my 
husband dearly, father, but I have never ceased to 
love you; and all the time I have been away I have 
yearned for your love.” 

He had not ceased to look forbiddingly and angri- 
ly upon her. She saw it; and—strange as it was— 
now appealed to him, as a last resort, with the same 


argument that her brother had used when he stood | 


here, pleading for himself, 

**Remember, father, that Iam all that is left to 
you. Mother went home long ago, and Paul, poor, 
dear boy, has gone too, sincel left you. We should 
love each other the better for this, father.” 

In vain—in vain! As well might she have pleaded 
with a rock or clod, as with this heartless, soulless 
man; the appeals that would have melted ordinary 
natures fell ineffectual upon him, It was plain to 
Rachel, standing there before him, eager, anxious, 
yet despairing, that this man knew not what pater- 
nal affection was. She had appeared to him, as to 


ling shock of her appearance was over, she found 


; him cold, immovable, unloving. 


** You have disobeyed me,’”’ he said. “Go your 
way; I say to you as I said to Paul, that I’ll have no 
more todo with you. I do not want to see you again.” 

“Omy father—” 

The light had faded out, and Rachel could not see 
the hateful, forbidding look of his face; but her 
words were cut short by a rude push from his hand. 
Poor, sordid soul!—he did not know that in rejecting 
her he was rejecting safety, perhaps life; he never 
thought that the shadow of death was near, and that 


it—but so it was! 


Rachel Selfridge left the old house; and leaning on 
the arm of her husband, who had waited just outside 
| for her through this interview, returned to the vil- 


lage inn. And when their feet could no longer be 
heard in the alley, and when their forms had disap- 
peared, the crouching figure of Jarvey emerged from 
a safe place of concealment behind a pile of lumber 
near by, and darted again into the house. 

He made no more parley; Ralph Selfridge was 
hardly aware of his presence before his throat was 
clutched so tightly that he could not cry out, and he 
felt the keen point of the knife pressing the skin. 

“The money, old man; the money!” he hoarsely 
whispered in his ear. ‘‘Mine or not, I'll have it. 
Tell me where to find it, or this knife shall find your 
heart!’’ 

* Don’t kill me, good Jarvey—don’t kill me!” the 
miser uttered, with his gurgling voice. 

‘** Tell me, then, where that money is hid, and tell 
me truly. Mind, now—if you tell me false, I’ll come 
back here and kill you while you sleep. Where is 
it?” 

His grasp tightened on the miser’s throat. Thor- 
oughly frightened, Ri lph Selfridge spoke a few words 


—and the secret of years, which he had prized more : 


than his heart’s blood—the secret of the money was 
revealed. 

** In the ruins—under the stone at the bottom cf the 
wing-cellar stairs.” 

§* Allof it?” 

oe Yes.” 

With that syllable, the dwarf could scarce suppress 
ashout. The secret was his! He had gained it at 
last, after months of crafty labor, and audacity, and 
danger; he had gained it; he should be rich now, 
richer than the richest man in Grassmere; and in 
some distant place he might enjoy it. The spirits of 
the dwarf rose in exultation; he released the miser’s 
throat from his grasp; and warning him not to raise 
any alarm, on pain of instant death, he turned to go. 

His steps were suddenly arrested by a hand clutch- 
ing his coat. Driven to reveal his cherished secret 
only to save his own lite, the miser had repented of 
it at the instant that he was freed from immediate 
menace; and starting up with mad desperation, he 
seized the dwarf, who turned instantly, and tried to 
shake him off. The grasp of the old man’s fingers 
was as rigid as that of a vice; he could not break it; 
and he drew furth the knife with which he had al- 
His wrist was instantly 
seized by the old man, to whom despair had for the 
moment imparted an unwonted strength; they 


and in a moment fell together and struggled in the 
rags. 
Jt was the ethbrace of death! 


CHAPTER XV. 
FROM DEATH TO LIFE, AND FROM LIFE TO DEATH. 


UPON the morning following the occurrences re- 
lated in the precéding chapter, there was an unusual 
stir about the door of Jerusha Martin’s house. A 
few of her neighbors had gathered about the gate, 
and idlers passing by, who saw the group, stopped 
out of curiosity and joined it. Mrs. Martin herself 
stood with arms akimbo, on the steps, looking firmly 
complacent at the faces below her. 

“Weare here at your bidding, Mistress Martin— 
most of us,” one of the women remarked. 

**I thank you kindly for coming, my good friends,” 
was the reply; “ but as I asked you here to see what 
is to be seen out of doors, I will not ask you within. 
What is that coming up the street?” 

“It is Wager’s cart,” one of the children said; and 
in a moment it stopped opposite the gate. Bidding 
the people who had assembled to remain where they 
were fora moment, Mrs. Martin withdrew into the 
house; and when she came out it was with her two 
step-children. 

Ruth Martin held her baby in her arms, and walked 
with the support of her brother on one side and 
Mrs. Martin on the other. She was very pale and 
thin, and evidently feeble; and ber anxious eyes 
ranged over the faces of those about her, to find some 
look of sympathy. It was not there. Curiosity, re- 
proach and scorn—these were the forbidding ex- 
pressions of all those faces. 

* Move faster!” her stepmother harshly exclaimed ; 
and she urged her along with her shoulder. They 
_ reached the cart; and then the services of two of the 
| bystanders were called into requisition, to lift her 
into it. 





‘* Where are you sending me?” she asked; buat no} 
attention was given to her inquiry until she was | 


seated in the cart, where Harvey was obliged to hold 
her to prevent her falling from the seat in weakness. 

With this done, Jerusha Martin stepped back and 
, Surveyed the vehicle with an expression of unfeigned 
satisfaction. i 

“‘ Where am I to drive?” the boy on the front seat 
asked. 

“To the poor-house,” 
loudly and distinctly. 

The words aroused Roth from the stupor of grief 
that was stealing over her, and she cried out: 

‘*No, no—anywhere but there! Please, Mrs. Mar- 
tin, don’t send us there! Have some pity for us, and 
do not bring us to this disgrace!” 

The face of the woman flamed with anger, and her 
voice was pitched to asbrill, angry key as she spoke. 

** Hear her, good pecple—hear the impudent hussy 


Mrs. Martin answered, 





; her presence alone kept it away. Hedid not think talk, and then judge my conduct for yourselves! 


| Where else should you go, you brazen creature? 
Whose child have you there in your arms?” 

| The eyes of the vulgar, gaping crowd were riveted 

“upon the girl’s face in unfeeling scrutiny; but she 
lifted her own calmly to them. 

“Stand up, Harvey,” she whispered. ‘I want 
them all to hear what I shall say now.” She stood 
upright, leaning upon the boy’s shoulder; and, hold- 
ing forth her babe to the sight of the crowd, ina 
voice which never quavered, she said: 

“It is my husband’s.” 

“A pretty fable, indeed!” Mrs. Martin sneered. 
‘And who is your husband?” 

** Paul Selfridge.” 

Jerusha Martin laughed out a forced, hyena-like 
burst of merriment; and the lesser disciples of slan- 
der and scandal in the crowd chimed in with her. 

| *“ Come, now—that’s pretty good! Tell us, pray, 

when and how Paul Selfridge became your hus- 

band.” 

‘* We were married by Mr. Brinsley, a missionary, 
who went across the sea with Paul, and who was a 
friend of Doctor Manvers. It was at Doctor Man- 
vers’s house, on the evening of last June when you 
drove me from your house with the end of a rope.” 

* Stop your lying tongue, you jade!” and Jerusha 
Martin’s face grew pale with fury as shespoke. ‘You 
know I never misused you, in the least. A nice 
story you are fabricating about your marriage, I de- 
clare! Where are your witnesses, pray?” 


Ruth’s face was very white, and her lips trembled | 


' as she answered: but she spoke up bravely and bold- 
ly, and with an ingenuousness that would have car- 
tied conviction to hearts as pure as her own. 

““T know,” she said, ‘‘ that he who would never let 
me be put to shame if he were alive—my husband— 
is dead in a foreign land: I know that Doctor Man- 
vers cannot speak from the grave—that the minister 
who married us is across the sea, and that my poor 
father has lost all memory of the past: but as I live, 
and breathe, and expect one day to be judged by God 
above—I speak the truth! O good, kind friends, be- 
lieve me and protect me: I have done nothing 
wrong!” 

Her simple sincerity and her deep distress made an 


evident impression upon the less obdurate hearts | 


about her; which Mrs. Martin perceiving, she loudly 
exclaimed : 

“Don’t believe her, good friends. She is a lying, 
shameless hussy! You all know why I have turned 
ber from my house; and I don’t think you will hesi- 
tate to justify me in it. Driver, I have given you 
your directions: take them to the pvor-huuse.” 


grappled, wrestled, and fought like wild beasts, with ; 
muttered curses in their painfal panting breath; She had exhausted all her resources of opposition in 





Poor, brave Ruth Martin! She could do no more, 


the protest she had made; and nowshe must Zo. 
One after another, life’s bitterest misfortunes haq 
fallen upon her; the last of all seemed now to have 
come, which was to consign her to lasting reproach, 
Again she looked over the faces around her, but 
there was nothing like active sympathy in any of 
them: and hope fied from her, as the last plank slips 
from the shipwrecked mariner. She drew her babe 
close to her heart, and her tears fell upon its face as 
she murmured: 

“Save me, Paul—save me!” 

The boy who drove the cart had taken up the reins, 
when tbe sound of horse’s hoofs, in a furious gallop, 
came up the street. In amoment a horseman dashed 
through the crowd, scattering them right and left: 


‘and reaching the cart, he sprang from the saddle 


into it, and gathered both Ruth and the babe to his 
breast in a long, fond embrace. Ruth looked in 
startled amazement up to the bronzed, bearded face 
above her own; and then, recognizing the eyes that 
were looking, brimful of pitying love, into her own, 
she rested like a weary child in the arms that sur- 
rounded her, murmuring only the words, “‘ My God, 
I thank thee!” 

The man lifted his face proudly, defiantly, and 
swept the staring crowd with a glance. A move- 
ment, @ murmur ran through it; then a whisper, 
and adozen voices raised the cry at once: 

“It is Paul Selfridge!” 

** Yes—it is Paul Selfridge,” he repeated; “and 
before you all I avow this woman to be my wife. Let 
the tongue that would defame her speak now, or 
never be heard again!” 

There was none such to speak. At first sight of 
Paul, Jerusha Martin hastily retired within the 
house, and the crowd quickly slunk away. Still 
holding his wife and child in his arms, Paul told the 
boy to drive tothe inn. As the vehicle stopped be- 
fore it, a glad cry of surprise came from within, and 
Rachel Thornley ran out to greet her brother. The 
bystanders, who knew the story of these two for the 
past twelvemonth remarked upon the wonderfal sin- 
gularity of the scene. Both had been for months 
absent from the village; both had been given up for 
dead, and both had returned with an interval of only 
@ few hours. 

** I’m glad enough to see you, Rachel, dear,” Paul 
said; ‘‘ but as for embracing you just now, that’s im- 
possible. You see I have my arms fullof wife and 
child.” 

** Give me the baby,”’ Rachel said; and she took it 
in her arms and carried it in, Pau! following with 
Rath. Philip Thornley met them at the door; and 
Grassmere never knew such a round of joyful greet- 
ings as was then witnessed. 

After a time they gathered together in a room by 
themselves: Paul and Philip, and their wives, Har- 
vey and the baby; and to round out the enjoyment 
of the hour, Lucy Bradish came and was admitted. 
All wanted to hear trom Paul; and he, sitting with 
Ruth upon his knee, and her head on his shoulder, 
told how he had been wounded and laid insensible 
by the cut of a scimitar when the pirates overpow- 
ered the crew; how he was taken by them to their 
village, far in the interior; how he was kept there a 
prisoner for three months, but was allowed the lib- 
erty of the village; and how he discovered the treas- 
ure-house where the plunder of the pirates was 
stored; his hazardous escape and flight to the coast, 
and the satety that he secured only by swimming a 
mile and more out to an American vessel; the expe- 
dition that was planned on board to capture the 
Tripolitan village and its treasure; and how, in 
brief, it had been perfectly successful, and had made 
Paul moderately rich from his share of the booty. 
Then Philip and Rachel had much to explain, the 
most important of which was that they had left Sel- 
fridge Place for Salem, where they were married, 
about dark on the night of the fire, and that a letter 
for her brother and also one for her father was left 
on the stand in herroom. The locking uf her door 
she did not remember, but thought it must have been 
done by mistake in her haste. 

They were still talking together of the strange 
events that had separated them and reunited them, 
when a loud cry from the street, and the sound of 
many hurrying feet was heard ; and very soon the inn- 
keeper knocked on the dour, and said there was & 
report that aman had been killed close by, and re- 
quested the two gentlemen to go out and help keep 
the peace. Paul and Philip complied; and following 
the lead of the multitude, they found a throng of 
people gathered about the old house in the alley, and 
rumors of death and violence passing from tongue to 
tongue. 

“* What has happened?” Paul asked. There was a 
movement in the crowd, and whispers were heard, 
“It is his son!” and an opening was made for them 
to enter the building. 

The scene presented by the room which the miser 
had inhabited was dreadful to behold. The chairs 
were overturned, and one of them broken to pieces, 
and the bedding scattered to the four corners of the 
room, certain evidences of a desperate struggle; and, 
lying near the centre of the room, soaked in his own 
blood which had run from a wound in the side, Ralph 
Selfridge was seen, stiff and cold in death! His hard, 
thin features were contorted in an expression of ter- 
ror and rage, his jaw had dropped upon his breast, 
and his expressionless eyes, staring into vacancy, all 
made up such a horrible picture, that the son of the 
dead man and his friend turned away with sickening 
hearts. 

** There has been foul play here,” Philip Thornley 
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said. “Has any one louked to find a clue to his 
murderer?” 

Nobody had thought of that; the crowd had been 
occupied only in satisfying their curiosity by pro- 


jonged staring at the dead man. Paul Selfridge 
withdrew toacorner of the room, to pass a moment 
jn silent thought upon this tragic occurrence, and 
Philip commenced his investigation. He looked first 
for the weapon that had made the wound; but it was 
not there. Then he looked at the pool of blood on 
the fluor; and then he chanced to observe a singular 
thing—that the end of the dead man's forefinger of 
the right hand was red. with the blood, but that the 
hands elsewhere were not stained with it in the least. 
A sudden suspicion of the reason seized him: he 
hastily examined the floor at the right of the body, 
and uttered an invcluntary cry, which drew Paul 
and a dozen more around him. 

‘See there!’ he exclaimed, pointing to the spot. 
“Stand out of the light: don’t tread there; let me 
look at it.” 

The floor was bare, and smooth from the friction 
of feet over it, year after year: and on it the bloody 
finger of the dying man had traced these words, in 
letters which, thc ugh faint, were perfectly legible: 


« Peter Jarvis has killed me: he stabbed me with a 
knife. Lovk for him at the ruins of the fire. The 
money belongs to Rachel and —” 


The sentence ended abruptly, as though the last 
agony of death had seized the miser wl ile he wrote. 

Puilip Thornley read these words upon the flocr; 
and, as if with one accord, the whole crowd, headed 
by the two young men, left the building and has- 
tened out of the village and up to the scene of the 
fire. A few charred beams were standing, like 
gloomy sentries over the desolation around : the floors 
had been burned out, and the cellars were open to 
view. There was nothing in that of the main build- 
ing to excite attention; but a faint groan from that 
of one of the wings speedily called Paul and Philip 
to it: and thére a fresh scene of horror met their 
sight. A stairway bad descended into this cellar 
from above, and a great flat stone now marked the 
place where the lower step had been. The horrified 
spectators looked down and saw the body of Jarvey 
the dwarf sprawled out over this stone, his hands 
clutching it at the corners as if in the attempt to lift 
it; and a heavy beam, falling from above, had 
pinned bim firnly down. His back was crushed and 
broken, and they heard his irregular breath rattle 
ominously through his throat. 

“* Jarvey!” Paul called out.. The dwarf turned his 
head, and was able to see them as they stood at the 
edge of the excavation. . 

“Come down there with me,” Paul said, address- 
ing those who stood nearest him, ‘and let us lift up 
that timber and release the poor fellow.” 

“Hold!—you needn’t take that trouble,” Jarvey 
said. He seemed almost gone, and spoke weakly 
but plainly. ‘1 expect to die in three minutes, and 
I'd rather not be tormented with your trying to free 
me from this cursed stick.” An awful expression of 
agony passed over his face, and he groaned out his 
pain. 

‘* We want to help you, Jarvey,” Paulsaid. ‘ Per- 
haps you’re not hurt so bad as you think.” 

“ Perhaps, indeed! Don’t I know? My backbone 
is broken to splinters, and so are my ribs. Don’t try 
to help me; you can’t. I shall be dead in ten min- 
utes more; just stand there and hear what I’ve got 
tosay. I’ve got aconfession to make; not because 
I’ve done wrong and am sorry for it—I don’t know 
that I am—but because I’ve got to go, and want to 
leave it behind me. People think I burned this 
bouse; I did. I fired it to terrify Ralph Selfridge 
into telling where his money was hid; and I failed— 
thanks to you, Master Paul! And 1 killed the old 
miser, too; I don’t deny that. I never meant to do 
it; I only wanted to wring his secret from him; but 
he clutched me so tight after I had scared it out of 
him, that I was afraid he would hold me till I was 
discovered there; so I killed him. I wanted his 
money; and I’ve got it: ha, ha! haven’t [ got it? 
It’s miné for a little while before I die, anyway; it’s 
under this stone, and you can’t get it till I’m gone! 
I don’t care what becomes of it after I’m dead; it’s 
mine now—mine—every red guinea of it. Jerusha 
Martin told me it was mine always, by right; but I 
don’t know; maybe she lied. It’s mine while I live, 
if it’s only for a minute; and my curse follow it when 
I die.” , 

He threw out his limbs with a convulsive jerk, and 
miserably died. Never was retribution more com- 
plete; struck down with his hand almost upon the 
glittering price of his crime, lingering in torment 
through the night, he had died, at last, with the ob- 

ject of all his toil, and craft, and wickedness, unat- 
tained. And thus the miser’s money had slipped 
from his own hands, and also from those of the man 
who had sought it with the tenacious keenness of a 


tion under it was disclosed, into which was set an 
oaken box, fitted with brass handles at the top. In 





the attempt to lift the box, the handles were torn off; 
but the box itself could not be stirred an inch. 
** it’s as heavy as lead,” one of the men said. 
can never lift it.” 

‘* Let us take off the cover and see what is in it,” 

Philip suggested; and Paul agreeing, an axe was 

brought, and the cover pried off. Fifteen canvas 

bags, standing on end within the box, were disclosed ; 

and kicking one of them with his boot, Paul caused 

an unmistakable clinking of coin. An exclamation 

of wonder and excitement from the crowd hailed the 

discovery; and not deeming it prudent to extend his 

investigations any further, Paul sent for a wagon, 

and, with the assistance of his friend, transferred 

the treasure to it, and removed it to the inn. 

In the room where they had left Rachel, and Ruth, 

and Harvey, the bags were emptied of their precious 
contents, and the result was a bewildering heap of 
golden guineas which covered half the floor in a 
yellow stream. It was roughly counted, and Paul 
declared that there could not be less than fifteen 
thousand pounds of it. 

**I don’t know what to think of all this,” he said. 
** There is something so strange about the life and 
death of our father, and the mystery of this money, 
which he always hid so carefully, that I am almost 
afraid to touch it.” ¥ 

*T can’t see that,” Philip Thornley said. “ If the 
money was rightfully your father’s, it must now be 
yours and Rachel’s.” 

“ Tsn’t it wrong in us to be talking this way before 
father is buried?” Rachel asked, in a voice of gentle 
reproach. Paul colored, and began restoring the 
money to the sacks. 

** You are always right, Rachel,” he -said. ‘*We 
will put it away where it will be safe, and think no 
more about it for awhile.” 

He had just finished tying up the mouth of the last 
one, when there camea knock at the door. Ruth 
opened it, and a gentleman entered, whom Paul rec- 
ognized as Mr. Burch, the village clergyman. He 
had come from the bedside of a dying woman, he 
said, to deliver a message of great importance. It 
was @ message tosummon Paul, and Harvey, and 
Ruth, and Rachel to her dying bed .And the woman 
was—Jerusha Martin. 

Ruth uttered an exclamation of painful surprise, 
and would have asked the good clergyman twenty 
questions; but he begged them to come with him 
without delay, lest she might die before they could 
reach her; and he would tell them what he knew on 
the way. Leaving Philip Thornley to watch the 
treasure, they left the house with Mr. Burch and 
rode over to Mrs. Martin’s. What the clergyman 
had to tell was briefly told before they reached the 
house. It appeared that Mrs. Martin had been ex- 
tremely agitated upon hearing the news that the 
miser had been found murdered in his house, and 
that Jarvey had done it. She had immediately in- 
quired whether Jarvey had been arrested, and she 
was told that the miser had written directions in his 
dying moments for finding him; upon hearing which 
she turned very pale, and asked to be helped to her 


“We 


name, and to make him understand that he wasa 

poor orphan from the almshouse, But be was really 

the son of Ralph Selfridge. You, Paul and Rachel 

Selfridge, bear your right names: it was you, not Pe- 

ter, who were intrusted to the carecf the man who 

was found dead in the old house yesterday; you 

were left in his charge, together with the money that 
bas haunted the miser’s life, by his brother, who was 
your father, upon his deathbed. You are the chil- 
dren of Colonel Guy Selfridge, of Westmoreland 
County, Virginia.” 

The dying woman hastened to the close of this 
startling revelation, for the pangs of the last agony 
were upon her; and rallying for a last effort, she 
beckoned to Ruth to put her face down to the pillow. 
“I’m going now, Ruth; wont you forgive me for 
my cruelty to you and Harvey, before I die? Call 
the boy here; I’ve something to say to you both.” 
Ruth led him to her; and he, awed by the solemnity 
of this scene of death, took the hand that she held 
out. ‘Forgive me, children, if you can find it in 
your hearts; I’ve been wickedly cruel to you; but O 
God, how am I punished! I had no motive for it, 
except the hatred I bore to your mother, before you 
were born. We were rivals for the love of your 
father, and she won him ; and for this I always after- 
wards hated her, and I have hated you two for noth- 
ing else. You know as well asI that Allyn Martin 
has not loved me; his heart has been in the grave of 
his dead wife, and I have had no place in it. I can’t 
live my life over again: I can’t atone for the past; I 
can only pray you to forgive—forgive—” 

She never spoke again; but in her death-struggle 
she heard the assurances of the brother and sister 
that they did forgive her, and that they would pray 
to God to do likewise. 

And thus she died. They whom she had grievous- 
ly wronged did not judge her; and we will not. Her 
sins were many and harsh; but unto her, as to others, 
the abundance of Heaven’s mercy may be extended. 

* * * * * of * 

Our narrative draws to its close. A few words of 
explanation and of farewell remain to be written, and 
then upon this drama of real life we will ring down 
the curtain. 

The truth of Jerusha Martin’s dying confession 
was afterward proved by a visit to Virginia. Many 
people were found to confirm her account of the pa- 
rentage of Paul and Rachel; and they found the 
grave of their father, Colonel Selfridge. 

When the friends whose vicissitudes we have fol- 
lowed through these chapters came to consult to- 
gether as to whether they should go to Virginia to 
pass their future lives, with the plenty that they now 
had, or remain in Grassmere, some were in favor of 
one, and some of the other. Ultimately, they de- 
cided to remain; and they did not regret it. The 
occurrences of the narrative have not brought into 
its pages the better class of people who dwelt at 
, Grassmere; and it was with these that the after lives 
! of Paul and Rath, of Philip and Rachel, and Harvey 
were mingled; and the friends and acquaintances 
whom they drew to themselves in this village, where 





room, as she was sick. She was left alone for a few 
moments while the doctor was summoned; and when 
he came she was writhing and tossing upon the bed 
in agony. The practised eye of the physician at once 
saw that something besides mere mental agitation 
troubled her, and he found a full explanation ina 
half-emptied vial on the stand. He had immediately 
procured the proper antidotes for the poison; but she 
stubbornly refused to take them, holding her hands 
over her mouth when they attempted to administer 
them by force, and groaning in terrible pain. It ap- 
peared that the intelligerce of the murder of the 
miser had filled her with the most torturing fears 
that Jarvey would implicate her, as an accomplice; 
and that under the influence of this fear, she had 
desperately swallowed the poison. 

Mr. Burch and those he had brought with him en- 
tered the room, and several persons who surrounded 
the bed drew back in order that they might approach. 
The miserable woman lay writhing and twisting on 
the bed, pulling the covers with her hands, and 
groaning as the fiery poison burned within her. 
Terror, pain, rémorse, were all expressed upon her 


her, she cried out: 

“I want you to hear what I say, all of you! I 
never thought that Jarvey meant to kill him; I 
wouldn’t have helped him if I had. He never told 
me that; no, never, never! He promised to give me 


1 watched the old miser, ang found out all about 
him, and wet Jarvey often at the ruins, and told him 
where to find him, and when to come. But I never 
agreed that he should be murdered—no, never, nev- 
er! I call God to witness I did not!” 

She gasped and writhed again, unable to speak for 
@ moment; and then continued: 

‘And now, when I’m to die, I can’t die with the 
lie on my soul that I told Peter Jarvis. I was as 
greedy for the money as he was. I was afraid at first 
that he wouldn’t continue ag eager for it as he was 
when he first came to me about it, and I invented a 
lie to spur him on.. I told him that the money was 
his own; that his father had left it to him in his will, 
and that Ralph Selfridge had kept it from him, as 
his guardian. Now hear the truth: I declare in my 
dying moments that what I shall now say is true— 
Ralph Selfridge was killed by his own son! Peter 
Jarvey, as he was called by his father after he left 
Virginia, was, in fact, Peter Selfridge; but bis father 
hated him because he was a hunchback from his 
birth; and when he came to Grassmere, where he 





face; and as she saw Ruth and the others around | 


half of tbe money, if I would help him; and for that | 


was unknown, he began tocall the boy by another | 


| 80 much of evil and sorrow had befallen them, be- 
| came so dear to them that they almost forgot the 
| days of their cares;and aftlictions. 

Harvey Martin was educated at Harvard, and be- 
,; Came one of the most talented and eloquent divines 
' of the colony. 

Rachel Thornley lived such a useful life in Grass- 
| mere as called down upon her head unnumbered 

blessings, and earned for her a name which was al- 

| ways coupled with those of Charity and Benevolence, 
‘and which was preserved with pride and affection by 
| her posterity. Her husband became a wealthy mer- 
chant, and passed most of his time in Boston; but 
his later years were spent at Grassmere, and soothed 
and made happy by the affectionate solicitude of his 
wife and children. 

Paul Selfridge filled many civil offices under the 
government, with both honor and profit; and when, 
some years after the events detailed in this narra- 
tive the Revolution involved the colonies in a long 
and bloody contest at arms with Great Britain, he 
was one of the first to embrace the colonial cause, 
and to proffer bis sword in its defence. His services 
were many and valuable; the campaigns of Gates 
and Greene at the South were signalized by his val- 
or, and the despatches of the commanding general 
often rehearsed the valiant deeds of Colonel Sel- 
fridge and his regiment on the battle-field. His 
whole life was useful and honorable, and became a 
bright example to his descendants. 

Good old Lucy Bradish was not forgotten in the 
prosperity of those to whose adversity she had faith- 
fully clung. Until her death she alternated between 
the households of Ruth and Rachel, and was honored 
and beloved as ‘“‘Aunt Lucy,” by the families of both. 
Humbly but faithfully she had done her work on 
earth, and she went to her rest cheered by the affec- 
tion of those she had benefited. 

Allyn Martin lingered for a few years, a harmless, 
hopeless wreck, and then went to rejoin that beloved 
' wife whose death had undone him, And though bis 

children wept for him, yet they knew that the hap- 
piness of earth was gone for him, and that it was far 
' better that he should go. 

Even to this day a headstone in the churchyard at 

Grassmere preserves the name of Ashbel Manvers; 








have called ber, whom we have seen bearing so long 
the spite and scorn of the wicked, suffering in siletice, 
conscious of her own rectitude, and sweetly patient 
and trustful in the storm of sorrow and adversity? 
Most true it is, as her story illustrates, that though 
“sorrow may endure for a night, joy cometh in the 
morning;” and that even here upon earth, the re- 
ward of patient, Christian endurance of life’s ills is 
not withheld. Such histories as hers teach golden 
lessons, the moral of which a better pen than mine 
has since written: 

‘Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient en- 
durance is godlike!” 


adel ome rome 


Our Curions Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
BRAZILIAN D1AMONDS.—A noted English traveller 
has made an excursion into the diamond region, of 
which he gives a full account. The discovery of tle 
precious stone was made in the early part of last 
century; but the absurd restrictions placed upon its 
exploration prevented all trade, and it was not until 
1832, when the monopoly was abolished, that any 
material benefit was derived from the gem. Tables 
are given which show that, in the seven years, from 
1861 to 1867, inclusive, 36,761 octavas have been ¢x- 
ported, of the value of nearly £1,900,000. The pro- 
cesses in use at the mines are extremely simple, be- 
ing precisely like those of Golconda; the machinery 
is of the rudest kind, and mechanical knowledge ap- 
pears totally wanting. The proprietors of the mines 
are content to go on in the same way that their an- 
cestors did, without making an improv: ment of any 
kind; the consequence is that, for want of pumps 
and water-wheels, they are completely at the mercy 
of the weather; and in many places operations can 
only be carried on at intervals. The laborers em- 
ployed are slaves, who are not only lazy, but, for the 
most part, accomplished thieves. The process of 
washing renders it comparatively easy to conceal 
stones without detection; and some of the mine- 
owners assert that all the finer specimens disappear. 
A receiver of stolen goods settles near every digging, 
who soon becomes rich. The Brazilians would, 
therefore, we are told, gladly welcome an importa- 
tion of Englishmen, to enable them to dispense with 
their present costly and unsatisfactory laborers. As 
yet the Diamantine formations of the Brazil have 
been compared with those of beavers. The rivers 
have not been turned, the deep pools (pocos or po- 
coes) above and below the rapids, where the great 
deposits must collect, have not been explored, even 
with.the diving helmet; the dry method of extrac- 
tion, long ago known in Hindostan, is still here 
unknown. All is conducted in the venerable style of 
the last century, and the fiend Routine is here more 
deadly than red tape in England. The next genera- 
tion will work with thousands of arms directed by 
men whose experience in mechanics and hydraulics 
will enable them to economize labor; and it is to be 
hoped that the virgin gem-bearing waters will be 
washed up stream. 











A NEw STEERING APPARATUS.— Great things, as 
readers know, are effected by water-power, and now 
we hear that ships are to be steered by pressure of 
the water in which they float. There will be no 
wheel, no tiller—such as is now in use—and no tiller- 
ropes, but an apparatus, simple, yet so powerful, 
that therewith a boy might steer the Great Eastern. 
In the absence of full descriptive details, we can 
only say that the invention comprises a hydraulic 
chamber fixed to the keel, in which the pressure ‘is 
exerted, and trom this an iron rod passes to the rud- 
der-head. We shall, perhaps, not have to wait lng 
for further information, for Captain Inglefield, F.R S., 
the inventor, has been appointed to one of the Jargest 
ships in the royal navy, in order to make a thorough: 
trial of his invention. 





A NEw CIGAR LIGHT.—The other day, in a pri- 
vate company, a medical gentleman amused his 
friends by lighting candles with his breath as fast as 
they put them out. A cigar, which was very nearly 
out, being presented to him, he breathed upon it, 
and it flared up into a flame. He subsequently let 
out his secret, which was simply this, that a short 
time before he had been inbaling oxygen gas. We 
know from Dr. Demarquay’s learned experiments 
that this substance may be absorbed in considerable 
quantities by the respiratory organs; and, when 
this has been done, one continues to exhale the gas, 
though in an impure state, for some time after. Now, 
if there remains the slightest point of ignition on the 
wick of a candle after it had been blown ont, that is 
quite sufficient to make it light up again, if it comes 
into contact with oxygen. 





A Harp BEpD.—Sir George Staunton visited a 
man in India who had committed a murder, and, in 
order not only to save his life, but what was of much 
more consequence, his caste, he submitted to the 
penalty imposed; this was, to sleep seven years on @ 
bedstead, without any mattress, the whole surface of 
which was studded with points of iron, resembling 
pails, but not so sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir 
George saw him in the fifth year of bis probation, 





and the name was borne by the oldest child of Paul 
Selfridge, and perpetuated through his posterity. 
His memory grew “‘ green with years;” and though 
his life was not happy, his good works lived after 
him, and the generations of others rose upto call 
him blessed. 

And what shall we say more of Ruth Martin, as we 


and his skin was then like the hide of a rhinoceros, 
| but more callous; at that time, however, he could 
sleep comfortably on his ‘‘bed of thorns,” and re- 
marked, that at the expiration of the term of his sen- 
; tence, he should most probably continue that system 
from choice, which he had been obliged to adopt 
j from necessity. 





bloodhound; and now its ownership was left in 
doubt. 

Who should have it? 

} CHAPTER XVI, 
LAST WORDS. 
“ For time, at last, sets all things evcn."’ 

THE timber that had occasioned the death of Peter 
Jarvis was raised from his body, the body itself re- 
moved, and, by the joint exertions of eight men, the 
stone was lifted from its place. A gravelike excava- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“ONCE UPON A TIME.” 





BY CLIO STANLEY. 





How we say the old words over in these hearts of ours, 
** Once upon a time!"* 
Life was long and golden, and the valleys full of light, 
The birds all sang their sweetest as they floated out of 
8‘ght, 
The river wended merrily along its sunlit way, 
And twilight came with gentle spell to close the happy 
day; 
Ah, day was sweet, when dying, as roses steeped in wine, 
With the shadows failing softly over your path and mine! 


How we say it, o'er and o'er, in these hearts of ours,— 
** Once upon a time!"’ 

Our hearts were young and joyous, full of innocent de- 
light, 

Our golden-visioned summer had not faded out of sight, 

Our feet made merri:st music in the meadows as we 
passed, 

And we thought the happy month of daisies e‘er would 
last; 

Ah, well-a-day! the daisies all are withered Ic ng ago, 

And the little maid who plucked them lies asleep beneath 
the snow! 


We so tenderly repeat it, in these hearts of ours, 
“ Once upon a time!"’ 

Our cheeks were flushed with roses, and our eyes bright 
as dew, 

We thought the world was full of fair women, brave and 
true, ‘ 

We looked in eyes of melting blue, and wavy tresses 
brown 

Were lifted by the western wind, and gently fluttercd 
down, 

To frame the face, so dainty sweet, that yielded a caress 

To our bearded lips—‘twas all we coveted of happiness! 


With smiles and tears we tell it to these hearts of ours, 
“Once upon a time!"’ 

Now shadows fill the valleys that were once so warm and 
bright, 

The birds no more return that once floated out of sight. 

Our tired feet no longer wander in the fragrant ficla, 

And to our lonely hearts the lonelier future is revealed, 

When, our busy hands safe folded over a pulseless breast, 

We, too, shall close our eyes to earth, and sink to happy 
rest! 





FOUND DEAD. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE HEAVENLY CHILD. 


“ You will not find my spirituelle Eloise with very 
spirituelle surroundings,” observed. the painter, to 
his young companion as he led the way out of Regent 
street into that labyrinth of small and dingy streets 
that surrounds Golden Square. ‘‘ Here she deigns 
to lodge.” He stopped at a small dingy house, beur- 
ing no celestial sign of difference from its humble 
neighbors. The Heavenly Cuild did not even lodge 
on the first floor, but you wa!ked straight out of the 
narrow passage into her angelic presence in the par- 
lor. This was an apartment of no great size, and 
divided by folding-doors from what we may conclude 
(since they wers always kept shut) was a sleeping 
bower. The gloom within was excessive, and shad- 
owed everything s» deeply, that the furniture (which 
was indeed yellowing with age) seemed to be all of 
one tint, a tan that was turning to black. Curtains, 
table-cluth, chairs and sofa, all partook of this melan- 
choly color, and had been chosen in the worst lodg- 
ing-house taste, to begin with. In curious contrast 
to these were the brightness and elegance of the 
ornaments of the apartment, which, it was evident, 
had not been supplied by the hands that provided 
the essentials. A gilded cage, built to represent a 
miniature castle, occupied a large space, and within 
it a splendid parrot was at that moment descending 
head foremost trom the roof with stately delibera- 
tion. Upon the mantelpiece was a French clock, of 
charming design, and on either side of it a small 
vase, which, if they had not cost much money, show- 
ed an exquisite taste in their selection. On the table 
stood a third vase, with a most magnificent bouquet 
ot flowers in it, such aseven at that period of the 
year must have fetched a great price in Covent Gar- 
den. This last, however, as Charles at once con- 
cluded, was the gift ot Mr. Frederick Blissett. 

The two occupants of the room, like its ornaments, 
seemed strangely out of place there. Anold man, 
doubtless an invalid, lay on the sofa, constructing 
artificial flowers in wax; a beautiful specimen of 
which delicate art adorned each of the two jars al- 
ready mentioned. It was easy to see that he was 
not what we in Englsnd denominate a gentleman, 
yet his appearance and manner were very far re- 
moved from the sort of vulgarity that haunts the 
vicinity of Golden Square. The other tenant of the 
apartment wasa young girl of singular and refined 
beauty, who sat by her father’s side, with a hand- 
some and elaborate concertina in her lap, from which 
she had just evoked some touching melody, whose 
echoes were yet lingering in the room as the visitors 
entered. 

“Pray, don’t disturb yourself, Miss Eloise,” ex- 
claimed the painter, admiringly, as the girl hastily 
rose from her chair, with a flush upon her delicate 
cheek. 

‘‘Mr. Charles Steen—St. Cecilia; I mean Miss 
Eloise Bird.” Then striding forward to the old man, 
who was gazing fixedly at Charles he said something 
hastily in his ear. 

As we are well aware that Mr. Steen’s young 











es were nut disengaged, it will give an idea 





he atonce awarded her the palm of beauty above 
every face he had ever beheld. It was not only that 
her features were faultless, and her wealth of golden 
hair a dowry he had never seen on wowan’s head; 
but her expression was so sweet and winning, 80 
trustful and innocent, so uncommon and ethereal. | 
He allowed to himself at once that the painter bad | 
chosen in ber the fittest w2odel in the world for the | 
subject he designed to portray. Eloise cast down | 
her beautiful eyelids under the young man’s gaze, 
which, though not otherwise than respectful— and, 
indeed, it expressed a certain reverent homage—was 
rapt and earnest, 

‘‘ The danger to your dove, if there be any, will be 
there, sir,” whispered the painter to Mr. Bird with 
a smile; ‘ for in this country, you know, it is allow- 
ed to priests to mate.” 

“A priest! He looks very young; not twenty, I 
should have thought,” murmured the old man. 

** Hush; nothing would annoy him so much as to 
hear you say so. His youthful looks have often been 
the cavse of ridicule. When he gets to my age, he 
will be glad enough to wear them, we may be sure 
of that. Steen, let me introduce you to Mr. Bird. 
What I want you to assure him is that you live with 
mein Graham street, and that in case Miss Eloise is 
80 good as to condescend to sit to me, you will al- 
ways be present—for the sake of decorum, it seems 
—in my studio.” 

‘ Most certainly, sir, if you wish it,” replied Steen. 

‘*But I don't wish it,” laughed the painter (and 
more carelessly than Charles had ever heard him); 
‘7 think the arrangement very ridiculous; it is Mr. 
Bird who wishes it.” 

* Yea, it is I who wish it,” said the old man, re- 
garding Steen with searching looks. ‘‘I would hear 
you promise with your own lips, in case I permit my 
dear daughter to sit to your artist friend, that you 
will always be present.” 

**] promise that cheerfully, Mr. Bird.” 

* Very exacting, is he not, Miss Eloise?” said the 
painter, with a laughing look at the young girl. “I 
wonder what Mr. Steen would have said, if your 
father had asked him not to be present.” 

But Eloise did not hear, or at least pay any atten- 
tion to this remark. She had stooped down with a 
bright smile to kiss her father and whisper some- 
thing in his ear. 

* Yes, yes,” replied he, tenderly; ‘‘ I dare say it 
isso, Eloise. Well, Mr. Blissett, I consent then,” 
added he, witha sigh. “Jt is a large sum which 
you offer, and will doubtless be useful to us. Not 
that we are very poor peuple, you would say, Mr. 
Steen—” Charles was glancing from the Parisian 
clock to the parrot-cage with some such thought in 
reality passing through his mind, and the remark 
brought the color rushing to his cheeks—“ but the 
fact is, we have been richer. WhenI was in full 
work, and not as you see me now, I had a good 
salary. We had everytuing then very nice about us. 
Service, however, is no inheritance, as the proverb 
says. Nevertheless, we are not beggars, Eloise and 
I, you will understand.” 

“ Beggars!” ejaculated the painter, merrily; 
‘well, L hope not, indeed. Though, if it were so, 
what a picture would your daughter make as the 
bride ot King Cophetua! 


of the surpassing loveliness of Miss Eloise to say that | 
| 
| 


In robe and crown, the king stepped down, 
To meet and greet her on her way. 

‘It is no wonder,’ said the lords; 

‘She is more beautiful than day.’ 


I protest, I never pay a visit to Mr. Bird without 
gleaning some artistic idea.” 

“T say we are not beggars, young gentleman,” 
continued the old man, only noticing tho interrup- 
tion by a certain increased stiffness and pride of tone; 
‘“‘and I wish you to know that it was Mr. Blissett 
who asked of me, and not I of him, that this arrange- 
ment of the five sittings should be entered into.” 

“Not five, Mr. Bird; if you wili nct say ten, let us 
say seven,” put in the painter, pleadingly. 

‘ These five sittings,” reiterated the invalid firmly, 
“ are to take place in your presence, Mr. Steen, and 
I understand you to have passed your solemn prom- 
ise that they shall do so. It is so, is it not? Thank 
you. There ought to be no sort of concealment about 
this matter, and therefore I tell you that Mr. Blis- 
sett undertakes to pay twenty pounds on each occa- 
sion. It is purely a business arrangement from first 
to last.” 

“For divesting a subject of all romance, Miss 
Eloise,” said the painter, shrugging his shoulders, 
** | know of no such remorseless hand as your good 
father’s.” 

*“ There is no romance in this matter whatsoever,” 
pursued the old man, still addressing himself to 
Charles. “ Mr. Blissett made my daughter’s ac- 
quaintance by accident; was so kind as to assist her 
in some little embarrassment in the street—she had 
lost her purse, and he paid her omnibus fare for 
her—accompanied her bome, and has furnished me 
with the most excellent references as to his position 
and character. Otherwise, it is not my daughter’s 
profession to sit to artists; and these five sittings 
will be her last. They will take place,” here he 
turned towards the painter, ‘‘ between two and four, 
on any week days within the next fortnight which 
you may choose to name, Mr. Blissett. I think there 
remains no more to be said upon the matter?” 

**Nothing indeed, sir. I congratulate you upon 
your exhaustive treatment of it. It is plain you have 
great talents for business, Mr. Bird.” 

* T have been a plain man of business all my life, 





“ Shall we say next Monday at two, then?” asked 
the painter, “and afterwards on alternate days. 
Will that be agreeable to Miss Eloise?” 

‘* That will be convenient for her, Mr. Blissett,” 
returned the other, with a slight stress upon the 
change of arjective. ‘“ The arrangement is therefore 
now complete.” 

lt was impossible to affect unconsciousness of this 
second hint that the departure of visitors was desir- 
able, and Mr. Blissett rose to take his leave. 

**On Monday next at two, then, we shall hope to 
have the honor of seeing Miss Eloise in Grafton 
street.” 

The old man nodded. ‘Good morning, gentle- 
men,” said he, and resumed his employment with a 
deep sigh. 

Eloise held out her small white hand, delicate as 
egg-shell china, to Steen frankly enough; to his 
patron (as Charles thought), with a certain hesita- 
tion, which, however, was not coyness; it was plain 
that, upon the whole, she was pleased the matter 
had been thus arranged. The old man, on the other 
hand, wore a look of misgiving, it seemed as though 
he already reproached himself with having given 
way to importunity. His fingers trembled visibly, 
and as the door closed behind his visitors, an ex- 
quisite lily of the valley, which’he was manipulating, 
snapped in twain. 

** Dearest papa, what have you done?” cried the 
young girl. ‘ 

‘“‘An imprudence, my child,’”’ responded he, with a 
shake of his head; “ yes, indead, I fearso.” 

‘But the flower—the lily, papa? I never knew 
you to be so careless; it is broken.” 

** Yes, Eloise. That also is a bad omen.” 

The young girl turned pale and shuddered. ‘‘Don’t 
talk like that, dear papa—pray, don’t.” For Eloise 
was superstitious. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT THE WIZARD’S,. 


ELOIsE Birp kept her appointment; she appeared 
in Gratton street on the Monday, exactly on the 
stroke of two, and was ushered into the studio by 
Charles Steen, who had been watching for her for 
some time, agreeably to the painter’s directions, and 
had opened the front-door to her before she could 
ring. Perhaps Mr. Blissett was a little apprehen- 
sive of his former landlady, who had always set her 
face (and with not an agreeable expression upon it) 
against the admission of female models under her 
roof; but, at all events, the Heavenly Child was 
smuggled into the house under a sort of nimbus of 
secrecy, which seemed to Steen unnecessary, and, 
under the circumstances, injudicious. Eloise, un- 
conscious of this precaution, thanked him warmly 
for his courtesy. ‘*1 should have been afraid of your 
footman,” said she, smiling. ‘‘ I could never have 
told him tbat 1 had come to sit for a fancy portrait.” 

She was indeed a little nervous, but still in ex- 
cellent spirits. When the sitting was half over, and 
Mr. Blissett asked her how she liked it, she broke 
into a merry laugh. 

‘« Like sitting sti!l and being stared at? Well, I 
confess it is a little tiresome, sir, but asI tell dear 
papa, it is light work for which to get ten pounds 
the hour. I think to myself all the time, what 
comforts I am procuring for him. That makes the 
labor—if one call it labor—very sweet.” 

The old mocking look came for an instant into the 
painter’s face, bat it gave place to an admiring 
smile as he replied, ** What a good daughter you 
must be! And they say that a good daughter makes 
@ good wife.” 

Eloise blushed for herself, Charles for his patron. 
Yet it must be confessed that it was not the painter’s 
habit to make people uncomfortable by bluiting out 
such unseasonable remarks. It was easy to see, in- 
deed, that Mr. Blissett was not himself. The very 

portrait at which he was at work showed that, in 
its timid incecisive touches, so different from his 
usual bold freestyle. He had spoken hardly at all 
throughout the sitting, indeed, so little, that Charles 
had been compelled to converse with the young girl, 
to avoid an embarrassing silence. 

*” Bat you must let me see you home, Miss Eloise,” 
said the artist nervously, as some neighboring charch 
clock struck four and his sitter rose to go. . 

‘1 can take care of myself, thank you, Mr. Blis- 
sett,” answered she, not quite forbiddingly, but as 
one who states a matter of fact. 

** But you have no objection to my escort?” 

“None whatever; on the contrary, if your way 
lies my way, I shall be glad of your company.” 

**It does. 1 have to transact some business in 
Goiden Square,” rejoined Mr. Blissett, with the de- 
liberation of a professional perjurer. And artist and 
model accordingly went forth together. 

Charles, contrasting what he had always observed 
in his patron with his manner upon this occasion, 
thought it very strange. But he was fated to be 
more astonished yet. On the Wednesday, when, as 
had been agreed upon, the three met again, Miss 
Eloise let fall a remark by which the young man’s 
quick ear detected that his patron and she had met 
upon the previous day; that is, on the Tuesday, 
which was not in the bond agreed to by her father. 
Of course, this was no concern of Mr. Charles Steen’s; 
and a week ago, perhaps, he would not have thought 
seriously about it; but since he had been employed 
to winnow Mr. Biissett’s correspondence, the char- 
acter of that gentleman had suffered considerably in 
his opinion, and most of all as regarded his relations 
with the fair sex. He would affect in the young 





thought, such as it was habitual with him to ridicule 
aud despise. He would pretend to naturalness and 
candor, which were utterly foreign to his character, 
He would refer, whenever opportunity offered, and 
very often when it did not do 80, to his own wealth 
and poeition (so superior to those of artists generally), 
and to the social advantages they afforded—sutjects 
to which he had never alluded before. In short, it 
was evident to Steen -—himself a lover—that Mr. 
Frederick Blissett was taking the course which he 
at least considered most adapted to gain his ends as a 
suitor for the hand of Eloise Bird. In the case of 
80 lovely and fascinating a creature, such an attach. 
ment would by no means—not withstanding the great 
difference in social position between them—have 
seemed out of the question, even if it had pointed at 
marriage. But the words of his patron, and the look 
with which they were uttered, recurred to S‘een’s 
memory, “ When I marry, sir, I shall not choose for 
my bride the daughter of the ex-clerk of a Paris 
tradesman—” and he felt that Frederick Blissett had 
no intention of making Eloise Bird his wife. 

The most ugly part of his conduct, so far as 
Charles observed it, lay in hié attempts (thongh 
these did not take place till later) to make ber com- 
promise herself—to place her in situations, not 
harmful in themselves, but open to injurious com- 
ment. For this, her ignorance of English life gave 
him ample cpportunities. There could be no harm 
in her doing this and that, he said, and in going 
hither and thither under his excort. Whether she 
consented in other instances, Charles could not tell, 
bat the following example came under his own eyes, 
The conversation during a certain “ sitting—” it was 
the last one of the five—happened to turn on Spirit- 
ualism, a subject about which the town was then 
getting a little tired, but which was quite new to 
Eloise, and she greedily drank in the wonders with 
which the painter (who of late had found his tongue) 
regaled her ears. 

It so happened that he and Steen had recently 
spent an idle bour in mystic communion with a 
certain fashionable Rapper, and they hed discussed 
the matter afterwards, so that the young man was in 


one of these gifted personages! 

“That is easily done, Eloise,” said the painter; 
‘IT will take you myself to one of them; and this 
very afternoon, if you please.”’ 

‘But papa will be expecting me. He was an- 
noyed the other day, when—” Here she blushed 
and stammered, and Charles thought he could make 
a@ guess at the purport of the missing words. His 
patron and Eloise had met somewhere alone, since 
the last sitting. 

“Let us go now, then,” broke in Mr. Blissett. 
“Let us spend the time with the seer that was to 
have been passed in the studio. If you do thus give 
me a sitting the less, what does it matter now? We 
never forget a face when it is graven on the heart.” 

Eloise blushed deeply, though she affected not to 
** I should certainly like to go,” said she, 

**Do you think there would be any 


hear him. 
doubtfally, 
harm?” 

“Certainly not. Why should there be?” asked 
Mr. Blissett, impatiently. 

** What does Mr. Steen say? Will he be so good 
as to accompany us? Then I am sure there will be 
no harm,” added the young girl, winuingly. 

Affecting not to perceive the unmistakable ‘‘ No,” 
which his patron was framing with his lips and eyes, 
| Charles at once expressed his willingness to join the 
expedition. He even added, to anticipate muie 
articulately spoken objections, should such be made, 
that since he had promised Mr. Bird to keep them 
company during two and four upon certain days, he 
should deem it his duty to do so, whether such time 
was passed in the studio or out of it. 

For this remark, Eloise rewarded him with a bright 
and beautiful smile, and Mr. Frederick with as dark 
and ugly ascowl. But the painter made no further 
opposition to the arrangement. 

** Shall we go to A. or B.?” said he, naming two 
distinguished professois of the occult art. “I know 
them both well, and we shall be sure of getting a 
good seance.” 

*T would much rather go to one with whom you 
are unacquainted, Mr. Blissett,” said Eloise, with 
unusual earnestness; “ I should think there was less 
chance ofdeception, if—” 

‘< If I had nothing to do with it,-eh?” interrupted 
the artist, with one of his forced laughs. ‘ Upon my 
life, you are very pleasant to-day, you two, with 
your suspicions. However, you shall go to whatever 
wizard you have a fancy for, Eloise. It is all the 
same tome. Come, who shall it be?” 

‘I pass the door of one every day,” said Eloise— 
‘‘of a clairvoyante who, for seven-and-sixpence, un- 
dertakes to do all that the greatest masters of 
spiritualism can effect; and I can’t tell you how I 
have longed to pay her a visit.” 

‘*Telegraphic communication always kept open 
with the spirit-world for three half crowns!” cried 
the painter, gayly; “‘ that is cheap indeed; we shall 
have some Rowland Hill proposing a penny tariff 
next. A magicienne, too! That’s ever so much 
better than a male wizard. An angel to begin with 
(as she doubtless is), she naturally finds it less dif- 
ficult to establish friendly relations with the other 

world.” 








sir,’ was the cold reply. 





girl’s presence a generous and high-souled tone of 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 190.] 












































possessicn of his patron’s genuine sentiments upcn 
this subject. Great, therefore, was his astonishment 
to hear Mr. Blissett now express considerable beliet 
in the professional exponents of the spirit-world. 
The young girl was as eager a convert asa listener. 
How she should herself enjoy an hour’s talk with 
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POLAR ICE. 


Marine ice is whitish, cpeque and rovgh on sur- 
face, and consists of thin flakes of a porous spongy 
texture. From the quantity of strong brine enclosed 
in its substance, it is very heavy and dense, and pro- 
jects only one- fitth above water. When sea-water 
begins to freeze, it partially deposits its salt, which, 
thus set free, retards the process of congelation be- 
low. Old floes are almost fresh, but a thaw renders 
them brackish. The polarseas do not congeal until 
the temperature falls to 28 1-2 degrees of Fabremheit, 
which takes place in September in the north, and 
March in the south; though even in summer, aslight 
increase of cold is sufficient to form young ice several 
inches thick. The sun sets early in Noveniber, and 
theseverity of the arctic winter begins in December, 
continuing to the end of January, during which 
time the thermometer ranges to about 40 degrees be- 
low zero. A week or two of milder weather comes 
on; but the middle of February brings with it the 
sun, immediately followed by the most intense cold 
of the whole winter. After that, the sun’s influence 
begins to be felt, and in July, the ice breaks up. 
During the three summer mouths, the sun never 
sets, but noon and midnight are equally illumined 
by brilliant sunshine. A few stars appear in Sep- 
tember. The darkest part of winter is from the 
middle of December to the middle of January, when 
the aurora transforms thesky into a vault of fire, and 
paraselenw appear, eurrounding the moon with blaz- 
ing crosses, circles, and mock-moons, scarcely sur- 
passed by the wonderful deceptions of the solar rays. 
The intense cold of February is accompanied by 
considerable twilight; and in the latitude of Banks’s 
Land, there is even at the end of January tolerable 
light from 9 30 A.-M. to 230 P M., 80 much 80, that at 
noon Arcturus is the sole star unquenched by the in- 
creasing daylight. The only navigable time is from 
July to September within the northern, and Janu- 
ary, February and part of March within the south- 
ern circle. Daring the rest of the year, the arctic re- 
gions are impenetrably sealed by vast fields of ice, 
both * flue” and “‘ pack,” covering every foot of wa- 
ter, from the shallowest inlet to the wide expanse of 
Baffin’s Bay or Melville Sound. 

Floes are often several miles in diameter, and fields 
stretch away out of sight from the mast-head; while 
the great pack of Baflin’s Bay extends for hundreds 
of square miles, unbroken by a single crack showing 
blue water. Bay or young ice forms most rapidly 
near land, where the water is shallow and soon cooled 
throughout its depth; hence the name. The small 
round discs called pancake ice result from the soft 
crystals formed by frost when it first grasps the 
surface of ruffled water, or, a8 some say, from 
snow falling into the sea without thawing; the 
noise of the waves in both cases driving the loose 
mass into these shapes. They next unite into a con- 
tinuous sheet, increasing in thickness with increas- 
ing cold till it becomes flue, from two to seven feet 
thick in summer, and fifteen or even twenty feet in 
winter. This is otten broken up by the joint action 
of wind and tide; and when the buge fragments are 
piled into hummocks sometimes fifty feet high, and 
of the most fantastic shapes, whirléd and jammed 
together by these unseen forces, and again firmly 
cemented by frost, the whole is called a pack. The 
edge of a heavy pack always consists of old hum- 
mocks of the largest size wedged together. In sum- 
mer, these break up in small holes of water connect- 
ed by narrow lanes, with occasional cpenings in the 
edge of the pack. A peculiar groaning, which arises 
from the pressure to which the floe is subjected, 
announces the approaching “‘ nip.” The ice “‘ buck- 
les,” that is, rises in an arch, and crashes over, pil- 
ing the fractured pieces along the line of disruption 
with a sbarp shrieking sound. This is caused chiefly 
by the force of tides or of a ground-swell. When the 
wind brings two floes into collision, the effect is sim- 
ilar at the t of tact, except when one is 
very heavy, in which case it underruns the other. 
Woe to the unfortunate whaling-vessel that lies be- 
tween two floes when a nip is inevitable, giving her 
no time to saw a temporary dock in the ice! She is 
forced up and thrown on her beam-ends, or crushed 
to pieces; or worse, if she be deeply laden, the ice 
may rise up and overwhelm her altogether. Some- 
times a nip comes almost noiselessly, with scarcely 
any groaning, and turns up great masses with “ quiet 
but appalling grandeur.” There is a strong swell, 
and the color of the water changes on approaching a 
great body of ive. The clouds also aseume a decep- 
tive appearance of land. A comparative calm pre- 
vaile throughout the arctic regions, in strong con- 
trast to the antarctic seas. The wind is rarely above 
a force of five, though in some parts storms are 
frequent. 

Scoresby gives thirteen feet as the average depth 
of a winter floe, but this varies greatly. In Kennedy 
Channel, Dr. Hayes met with broken pieces four 
times that thickness. This is thawed to a depth of 
perhaps four feet by the sun, and the action of the 
waves reduces it considerably. Narrow channels and 
bays are soon cleared, but the main body of the ice 
never dissolves. Through the one long summer day 
it floats, driven hither and thither at the caprice of 
wind or wave; and, whether encircling the land like 
4 white girdle, or lying far out at sea, scarcely dis- 
tingaishable on the horizon but for the apray flash- 
ing in the sunlight, as it beats on the windward edge 
of the ice, it remains changeful yet steadfast, un- 
yielding till the winter frosts creep on, and its bright 
enemy sinks in death-like cold. Every winter the 








unite to form the. great pack 0 or * “ middle ice” of Baf- 

fin’s Bay, which goes rolling on through the wild 

dark night to its dissolution in the open ocean. It is 

in motion from December to May, and by July is 

floated out sufficiently to enable the whalers to cross 

the “ north water’ from Melville Bay to Lancaster 

Sound. The old Resclute was drifted alone in the 

pack a distance of fifteen hundred miles without a 

scratch on her rusty sides; and the steamer Fox, af- 

ter being beset in the north water, drifted during 

the whole winter back to Cape Farwell, with the 

same icy landscape around her when she finally 

broke out as when she commenced her unwilling 

backwerd voyage. Once let a vessel get entangled 

in the pack, and she is fast for the season, if not in- 

deed for the winter. 

Ice-blink, or the light on the horizon reflected 

from snow or ice, varies in tint; over-field ice, it is a 

very pale, clear yellow; over pack-ice, pure white. 

The blink of young ice has aslightly grayish tint, and 

that indicating snow on land is a deep yellow. In 

the antarctic regions, the latter is paler than in the 

north. Besides these, a peculiar horizon, called a 

water-sky, is a sure herald of open water in the di- 

rection to which it points. Frost-smoke is merely 

steam from the sea, produced by its contact with the 

colder air. 

The levels called “‘ tidal terraces” are usually sup- 
posed to have been caused by geological changes in 

the gradual upheaval of the coast during long suc- 
cessive ages. Belcher’s theory is that they are pro- 
duced by bay-ice, under strong pressure, being forced 
up the beach, grazing its surface until the motive- 
power is arrested. This may happen several times, 
each successive sheet sliding over and beyond the 
last, and the whole freezing into one mass. Natural- 
ly, when it is afterwards broken off or thawed in 
summer, it leaves the impress of its bed on the grav- 
elly slopes in a tidal terrace. 

The interior of Greenland is occupied by vast gla- 
ciers, which encroach on the coast, filling the deep 
dark fiords with frozen snow. As summer advances, 
those portions of the glacier that project into the 
sea are undermined by the waves, and fall with tre- 
mendous noise, rocking in the foaming water till they 
gain equilibrium, when, perfect icebergs, they float 
here and there, impelled by winds and currents. 
Many are borne by the polar current southward. 
They meet the warm waters of the Gulf-stream in 
latitude 50 degrees, where they melt, and deposit 
the loads of earth and stones borrowed from the 
Greenland soil. According to Maury, this has prob- 
ably, in course of time, formed the Green Bank of 
Newfoundland. They are in incredible numbers. 
As many as five hundred have been counted in sight 
together, ranging from fifty to three hundred feet in 
height, and of all sizes up to amile inextent. Their 
appearance is very beautiful and no less extraordi- 
nary. Gothic churches, Eygptian temples, aerial 
palaces with pillars and arched windows festooned 
with crystal draperies, are only some of the incon- 
ceivable varieties of form displayed, while they 
gleam under thesummer sun like mountains of bur- 
nished silver, with pinnacles and cliffs of clear sap- 
phire or the palest green, from which rush cataracts 
of limpid water mingled with fragments of ice. These 
various hues arise from several causes. Bergs are 
originally composed of fresh-water ice of different 
ages, but that formed from salt water frequently 
overlays it in parts. A great deal of snow lies on 
their summits, and forms large ponds of fresh water, 
when dissolved by the heat of the sun. Finally, the 
solar rays touch the bergs with colors changing with 
the position of the spectator. Only one-eighth of 
their total thickness is seen above water. Frequently 
bergs capsize in consequence of the sea undermining 
their base. An ominous rolling motion gives notice 
of this event; it continues for some time, and at last 
the berg heels over and disappears with a terrific 
plunge, sending up columns of spray. 


+ > 


A CONFIDENCE WOMAN. 

A Russian lady bas very cleverly taken in the po- 
lice of Sierputov. She arrived, handsomely dressed, 
by train from Moscow, and accosting the director of 
police, asked him to take her to the nearest hotel, as 
she wished to speak to him on important business. 
At the hotel she told the unsuspecting director that 
she belonged to the secret detective police, and had 
been sent to discover the manufacturers of some 
forged bank-notes which had been largely circulated 
in Moscow, and were found to have come from Sier- 
putov. On hearing this, the director immediately 
sent for the other high officials, and a consultation 
took place. The lady said she was on the track of the 
forgers, but must be provided with a few hundreds 
of roubles to enable her to get some of the forged 
notes into her possession. The roubles were paid, 
and the lady took leave, promising to meet them on 
the following day at a village where the forgers were 
supposed to reside. The police officials were punc- 
tual acthe rendezvous, but the lady was not. Was 
not that welldone? ~ 








John Adams was remarkable as an early riser, as 
@ great smoker, and as a lover of cider. It was com- 
mon with bim to rise at three or four o’clock in the 
morning, and read, smoke, and drink cider for one 
or two hours before the rest of the family was stir- 
ring. When he went out to dine, he was never at 
ease unless he had with him his own pewter plate to 
eat from. It was his invariable custom to take the 





great barrier puts forth tv o tongues of ice from Mel- 
ville and Smith Sounds. They drift southward, and 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 


terly meetings by a social sit-down, pleasantly en- 
joying the hour, and illustrating, in a very agreeable 


for the promotion of sociality and brotherly unity 


eliminated. One of these quarterly meetings, of a 
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brethren in all parts of the world.) 





ROBERT LASH Q. M. 
Robert Lash Lodge, of Chelsea, observes its quar 


manner, the most prominent principle of Masonry; 
underlies the charity that is a fruit of the kindness 


peculiarly interesting character, was held on the 
evening of February 24, at which were present a 
brilliant array of Masonic magnates, who are honor- 
ary members of this young Lodge. These consisted 
of W. P. G. Masters Winslow Lewis, Wm. Parkman, 
Wn. D. Coolidge and C.C. Dame, W. G. M. Wm. 
Sewall Gardiner, W.S. William Sutton, C. W. Moore 
and R. L. Robbins, and Bro. D. N. Chase. 
W. Tracy P. Cheever, D. D.G.M., presided, by 
invitation of W. M. Dillingham, and under his in- 
spiration the moments passed very happily. A new 
feature that heightened the interest of this occasion 
was the introduction of a book of original songs, 
written expressly for this Lodge, appropriate to each 
degree and condition of those present, the singing of 
which, at intervals, by the Nightingale Club, gave a 
needed variety to the feast of reason that transpired. 
The guests of the evening were welcomed in a neat 
speech and the “‘ Honorary Members’ Song,” which 
embraced all the names of those present, and am- 
bitiously went among the distinguished of the fra- 
ternity for more, and W.G. M. Gardiner was called 
up by the toast—‘‘ The plant of Freemasonry, des- 
tined to grow and flourish under the culture of our 
accomplished Gard’ner.” 
The G. M. responded in a speech tributary to the 
memory of Robert Lash, and complimented the 
Lodge upon the course it had adopted in illustrating 
the social—the family—relations of Freemasonry. 
This sociality was better exemplified in small Lodges, 
where all are known to each other, and where com- 
fort and companionship are better enjoyed. 

W. P. G. M. Lewis was intréduced asa lineal de- 
scendant of St. Lukethe “beloved physician,” who 
said that while others present represented all de- 


old age, which he affirmed to be a very miserable de- 
gree. He gave a short but feeling address in praise 


the one whuse honored name the Lodge bore. He 
alluded to the devotion of Robert Lash to the insti- 
tution, and also that of thuse so well qualified to ap- 
preciate its virtues, citing the case of one who, from 
age, was induced to ask his discharge, which was 
granted, but whose heart failed as soon as the door 
closed behind him, and he returned, begging to be 
reinstated, to die with his brethren. The remarks of 
this veteran were received with the deepest interest. 

W.C. W. Moore, the early companion and friend 
of Robert Lash, who, with Dr. Lewis, were intimate- 
ly associated with him, was introduced as the “* Com- 
pendium of Masonry ,” and gave a review of the ex- 
emplary life of Robert Lash. In the dark bours of 
Masonry, when character was a matter of more con- 
sequence than now, he was above reproach, his in- 
tegrity beyond doubt, and the most malignant of the 
revilers of the institution confessed his personal 
worth. 

W.P. G. M. Coclidge made a pleasant speech, 
commending the social auspices of Masonry, and 
closing a brief tribute to Robert Lash with the toast: 
“Memory of the Past—Hope of the Future.” 

W. P. G. M. Parkman was called to his feet as the 
“Admirable Crichton of Masonry,’’ who praised the 
genial influence of Masonry, and pronounced it a 
great invention of King Solomon in conceiving an 
institution in which men of all opinions can pall in a 
common harness. Robert Lash wasa humble man, 
but his devotion to duty made him prominent. He 
was retiring as the daisy, and unassuming as the 
white rose that exhales its fragrance and blesses the 
world. Thus could the Lodge, though small, by its 
virtues become great. Hisspeech was genial, warmed 
with flashes of his cheerful temper, that gladdens 
all occasions. ¢ 

W. P. G. M. Dame made a brief speech, commend- 
ing the social characteristics of the Lodge, invoked 
for it success, and trusted that the light it shed 
would stimulate the fraternity everywhere. 

W. Wm. Satton; in a few remarks, closed the 
speechmaking of the guests. 

The home thunder was fulminated by Bro. Fran- 
cis Low, who was unexpectedly called upon, but who 
nevertheless acquitted himself admirably by proxy, 
in a velocipedal rhyme,that brought down the house. 
His allusion to Mrs. Partington’s difficulty in riding 
the velocipede was well taken, and the audience 
shaken. 

This was followed by the reading of sundry letters, 
by the Secretary of the Committee on Invitations, 
that revealed a wide field of correspondence. 


grees of Masonry, he had attained to the degree of 


of the virtues of Masonry so well shown in the life of 


subject of the work, however, than upon the work 
itself, which elicited much mirth among the listeners, 


We publish the foregoing elaborate report from a 
wish to ‘encourage the social element, that in this 
Lodge seems to be so prominent a feature, believing 
with G. M. Gardiner that the social should be culti- 
vated, that the Charity may ensue. This does not 
mean, to encourage baccbanalian orgies, for sociality 
does not mean intemperance nor vice in any form. 
On the above occasion there were no liquors, and the 
enjoyment was of the most elevated character, need- 
ing no stimulus beyond the inspiration of the mo- 
ment. No one ever looked on a happier scene. 
Another feature connected with these gatherings: 
we learn that the expense does not come out of the 
fand of the Lodge, but that each contributes his 
quota, if able; if not, some one else does it for him. 
Thus no burden comes upon the institution—an ex- 
ample that also deserves being followed. 








{Written for our Masonic Department.) 
THE CHALLENGE. 


BY MARIA JOHNSON BISHOP. 


{When De Molay was condemned to death, it is said he 
challenged the King of France, within thirty days, to 
appear at the jud; ment bar; and, strange to gay, either 
from superstition, fear, or some other cause, the tyrant 
died within the time specified.} 


Proud tyrant, think’st thou yonder flame 
Can daunt my courage high? 
When first I took the Templar's name, 
I vowed for truth to die, 
I smile at death—I bid thee come— 
Thy judgment draweth near; 
In the eternal realms of doom 
I cite thee to appear! 


The gold thine avarice would gain— 
R of quered kings, 
Since first upon Judea's plains 
Its folds our standard flings - 
Gold that the orphan oft hath fed, 
Oft wiped the widow's tear— 
Grasp it; yet mid the sheeted dead 
I cite thee to appear. 





Blot my good name till history 
Shall bleach it white and fair; 
Heap on me all the misery 
That human heart can bear; 
Oppress, imprison, doom to die 
The Templar far and near; 
At Heaven's dread tribunal high 
I cite thee to appear! 


Ay, blanch, proud tyrant! back with scorn 
Thy proffered peace is given; 
This fettered arm too oft hath borne 
The bannered cross of heaven, 
The Templar's vow Death's call obeys, 
To save his honor clear; 
Yet mark me !—within thirty days 
I cite thee to appear! 


*Tis done —the fiat forth hath sped— 
De Molay's soul hath flown, 

Bnt his citation from the dead 
Assails the tyrant’s throne. 

The Power that kings and serfs control 
The prayer prophetic hears; 

The king, before a moon doth roll, 
Before the Judge appear.s 
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DE MoLAY ENCAMPMENT BALL.—The ball of the 
De Molay Encampment at the Temple, on the even- 
ing of the 24th of February, was a grand affair, about 
two hundred and fifty persons being present. The 
Sir Knights were quite attentive to their lady friends, 
and did all in their power to make the party as suc- 
cessful'as the one last year. The dancing was cop- 
fined to the St. George’s rooms, and the banquet was 
served in the upper part of the Temple. Every room 
in the vast building was thrown open, and most bril- 
liantly lighted, so that those who had never seen the 
Temple had an excellent opportunity to examine it. 
Many of our most prominent Templars were present. 





A NEw Lopez Room ror New York.—We 
learn that over Booth’s new theatre, in New York, a 
Masonic lodge room is being fitted up, that will excel 
everything of the kind in the city. We have not 
heard what Lodges will make it their headquarters. 
New York needs a magnificent Temple, the largest 
in the world, where all the Lodges, Chapters, Coun- 
cils and Commanderies could meet, and not interfere 
with each other’s work. The fraternity is large 
enough and wealthy enough for doing whatever it 
undertakes, and a Temple worthy of the Empire 
City is what is needed just at present. 
DAR 


ADOPTION OF A Mason’s SoN.—In the French 
rite, the son of a Mason is called a “‘lowton,” 
among the English he is called a “ lewis,” and is en- 
titled to the privilege of being initiated three years 
before his majority. In many of the Lodges of 
France there is an interesting custom, called “ the 
adoption of a lowton,” that is strongly characteristic 
of the brotherly love which is one of the distinguish- 
ing features of Masonic Order. 





SPECIMENS OF SMALLNESS —Some of the narrow- 
minded, piously bigoted people in Illinois have peti- 
tioned the legislature to erase the Masonic inscrip- 
tion from the corner stone of the new State House, 
that all other Masonic inscriptions in the State shall 
be treated in the same way, and that they shall nevers 





The Chairman read an easay, in blank verse, upon 
the art of sculpture as illustrated by a recent bust | 





latter article with him wherever he went. 


Robert Lash, dwelling with more emphasis on the 


| again appear on any public building. We are sorry 
, that Illinois contains men so mean as to wish for such 


modelled after the likeness of one of the brethren.of an exhibition of spite We believe that the State 


will not grant the request of the petitioners, 
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FOUND DEAD. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 188.] 


“Then you don’t believe it, after all!” said the 
young girl, with a disappuinted look. “You have 
been only laughing at me!” 

“I believe in the science, but notin all its pro- 
fessors, Eloise. We must not be too credulous. We 
shall see in the first five miautes whether she is an 
impostor or not. If she is a true spiritualist, she 
will show us some marvel, you may be sure, before 
that time.” 

**I do so long to see it,” murmured Eloise in low 
and almost reverent tones, “ and yet I am so fright- 
ensd.” 

In this most admirable frame of mind for a spirit- 
ual seance, the young girl started on the expedition, 
accompanied by her double escort. 

The medium of whom they were in search resided 
in @ narrow thoroughfare leading out of Regent 
street, and used almost solely by fvot-passengers. 

‘The announcement of her calling was made upon a 
large brass-plate, which covered so much of the little 
door that it looked likea cuirass—‘‘ Miss Angeline 
Qaailss, Clairvoyante.” 

The dirty face of the thin servant-girl who opened 
the door beamed with pleasure at sight of the 
visitors; three at atime was arare haul, and per- 


cil. “ You point to the letters, one after the other, 
and the sperrits will spell out the answer —least ways, 
if they’re that way inclined. It’s a mystery, you 
know.” 

** Well, I want them to tell me what my name is.” 

“O, you needn’t have asked out loud, young lady. 
If you ’ave the question in your mind, that’s quite 
enough.” 

** Still,” put in Mr. Blissett, with a smile of incre- 
dulity, ‘‘I suppose having done so does not invali- 
date your daughter’s power?” 

‘“‘Hangeline is no himpostor, sir, if that’s what 
you’re a-driving at,” said the old lady, drawing her- 
selfup. ‘‘ Nobody but them as is pure in ’art and 
bonest as the day can ’old intercourse with the 
sperrits at all.” 

“* Let them spell out the lady’s name, then,” said 
the painter, impafiently, looking at Eioise with 
significance, as though to warn her against imposi- 
tion. 

The girl took the pencil in her hand, and pointed 
to each letter in turn; when she got to E, there was 
a loud rap beneath the table. 

** The sperrits say your name begins with a He,” 
said the old lady. 

“It is wonderful,” murmured the young girl. 
Then she began again for the second letter, and the 
rap was given at L. 





haps the payment of her wages depended upon the 
fish that came into her mistress’s net. They were 
ushered into the little dining-room, where there 
was hardly room for them and the table. ‘ Miss 
Quailes would see them in a few moments, as soon as 
the fire had burned up in the back-parlor.” 

What can she want ofa fire?” said Eloise. 

**Itis acold day for the time of year,” said Mr. 
Blissett, with an expressive glance at Charles. 

Eloise regarded the wretched room and its grimy 
furniture with genuine awe. If it was not the ac- 
tual bower of the enchantress, it was next door to 
it; if it was not the rose (and it certainly did not 
smell like it), it was near the rose. 

Presently, they were ushered into the back-parlor, 
where a cheerful fire was burning. The largest 
woman that the visitors had ever seen (out of a cara- 
van) advanced with elephantine tread to receive 
them. 

“Good morning, lady and gentlemen,” said she. 
"This is my daughter Hangeline. You are fortu- 
nate, for she ’appens to be in particular good con- 
dition for communicating with the sperrits this 
morning.” 

The statement was certainly true with regard to 

the young lady’s condition, for she was amazingly 
plump, and also as respected their relationship; 
Miss Angeline was the image of her mother, and 
bade fair in time to rival her in height and propor- 
tions. She sat at a little round table close to the fire, 
and maintained a mysterious silence; but Mrs. 
Quailes was eloquence itself. 
+ “My daughter, lidy and gentlemen, don’t pre- 
tend to ’ave no power over the sperrits. She is 
merely a hinstrument. It’s a gift, you see. I aint 
a got it myself, and I don’t lay claim to it. It’s alla 
mystery.’ 

* Will your daughter answer any question I put to 
her?” inquired Eloise, timidly. 

**T can’t tell, young lady; she might, and she 
mightn’t Hangeline, see if there are any sperrits 
about the place this morning. If there is, young 
lady, you will hear them quick enough, I'll war- 
rant. There, there! they’re all over the room, you 
see.”’ 

And, indeed, several distinct “ raps” made them- 
selves heard before she had done speaking—noises 
like the muffled snapping of fingers; but to an at- 
tentive and discerning ear, they were not “ all over 
the room,” but proceeded solely from the neighbor- 
hood of Miss Ang:line. 

** How very curious!” said Eloise, trembling ex- 
cessively. 

‘‘Ay, it’s amystery indeed,” ejaculated the old 
lady. ‘‘Take your seats, please, round the table. 
You sit by me, marm, and the young gentleman 
next to Hangeline; then the circle will be complete, 
and the odds is as we shall git a manifestation.” 

Charles, hardly able to restrain his laughter, took 
his seat by the stout clairvoyante, than whom no 
less spirituelle young person could possibly be 
imagined; but she had long black hair and large 
black eyes, which, we dare say, formed a course of 
attraction to male devotees. Then all five, obeying 
Mrs. Quailes’s instructions, laid their hands upon 
the little table, the fingers of each touching those of 
its neighbor. 

** Do you feel the sperrits?”’ inquired the old lady, 
after a solemn silence. ‘Do you feel a tingling of 
the fingers, and a somethink a-running up your 
arm? I do.” 

‘I do feel something of the sort, now you men- 
tion it,” said Eloise, hesitatingly, and growing very 
pale. ‘ How very strange!” 

**O, it’s a mystery,” wheezed the fat old lady. 
**T’ve seen things happen here (when Hangeline is 
in rappore, as they calls it) enough to curdle your 
blood. Gadamercy!” cried the old lady, suddenly, 
affecting to jump up from her chair (only that was 
im possible). 

“ What is the matter?” cried Eloise. ‘ 

**O, it’s only the sperrits, young lady. That’s 








always how they take me; they nips me as sharp as 
sharp. Would you like to ask any questions, missie? (it was evident that she was in no state to do the 
Then here’s the halphabet.” She put into her hand | honors to company), and walked together towards 
a dirty piece of cardboard, on which the alphabet Grafton street. 

™ painted in immense characters, and also a pen- | 


‘“‘That’s a Hell!” cried Mrs. Quailes, 
name begins with He, Hell.” 

“ Well, it’s easy enough to guess the rest,” ob- 
served the painter, bruskly. “* When we know 
that a young lady’s Christian name begins with an 
Eand an L, we may conclude, without the aid of 
sp.rits, that it is Ellen—”’ 

*« But it’s not Ellen, you know,”’ interrupted the 
young girl, simply. 

“There, now; you’ve spoiled it all,” exclaimed 
Mr. Blissett, in an annoyed and injured tone. ‘They 
would certainly have said it was Ellen, but for your 
telling them.” 

“TI have told them nothing,’ replied Eloise, 
earnestly; ‘‘ 1 only wished to be fair. They have 
already done something that is very curious, and if 
they finish as they have begun, it will be quite in- 
comprehensible to me, I’m sure.” 

“Well, they have told us something, I confess,” 
returned the painter, grudgingly. ‘' Now, go on 
with the third letter. I will answer for it they make 
a mess of that.” 

But the spirits rapped out O, I, 8, E without the 
slightest hesitation. 

** It is most wonderful,” murmured Eloise to her 
neighbor, in awe-struck tones; “is it not, Mr. 
Blissett?” 

**T confess it’s curious,” answered he, musing— 
“ very curious.” 

“« Perhaps the young gentleman would like toask a 
question?” observed Mrs. Quailes. 

“No, no,” interrupted the painter, hastily; ‘‘ we 
have come here on this lady’s sole account, and we 
have no time to spare. She feels, Miss Angeline, 
that yoa have shown her something strange; her 
Christian name was not an easy one to guess. But 
can the spirits tell her her surname?” 

By a very decided knock, the spirits announced 
th at they could even surmount that difficulty. 

** Very good,” said the painter. “I Would rather, 
however, that some one less impressionable—may I 
say at once less credulous—than this lady has shown 
herself to be, should make trial of your skill this 
time.” 

“The gentleman may ask the question himself, 
Hangeline, mayn’t he?” inquired the old lady. 

* [ wish, then, to know the surname of this young 
lady,” said the painter, impressively, taking the 
pencil in his hand, and beginning the alphabet as 
before. e 

B, rapped out the spirits tumultuously as he 
reached that letter. 

** So far so good,” said the painter, with a smile at 
Eloise. ‘‘ Do not, however, let us say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ 
until the word is finished.” 

L, 1,8, S, E, T, T were rapped out in suceession. 

** Bliasett!” exclaimed the old lady; ‘‘ ah! that’s 
the name, I’ll warrant.’”’ 

** But it’s not the name,” observed Eloise, blushing 
violently, ‘‘ nor anything like the name.” 

“It’s very curious, though,” whispered the painter. 
** More curious, it seems to me, than if they—or 
whatever it is—had guessed it right.” 

* Sometimes,’”” observed the fair clairvoyante, 
breaking silence almost for the firat time, and 
speaking in a voice of stage solemnity, “ the spirits 
to whom I am subject will not answer as it seems to 
us they should. When we are thinking of the 
Present, they are divining the secrets of Futurity.” 

** Just so,” said the old lady, approvingly; “ it’s 
all a mystery, Hangeline; that’s it.” 

‘“‘Then you mean to say,” inquired the painter, 
anxiously, “ that although Blissett is not at present 
the lady’s name, it very probably will be so?” 

‘*Her married name will certainly be Blissett,” 
responded the oracle, profoundly. 

Eloise turned deadly pale. “I am not well,” 
pleaded she; “I wish to go home—Mr. Steen will 
see me home,” added she, hastily. ‘*Papa will be 
expecting me.” 

The visitors rose, and a cab was procured at once. 
It was probably the best paid, because the shortest, 
seance which Miss Angeline Qaailes had ever given. 
Mr. Blissett and Charles left Eloise at her own door 


** Your 


“Did you ever see such a couple of dull impostors 


' upon Miss Eloise,’”? observed Charles, gravely. 


ae those two fat women?” ejaculated the painter, 
laughing. ‘* Why, I could set up for a spirit-rapper 
myself, if I were sure of customers as gullible as poor 
Eloise. She stopped at all her letters as positively as 
the learned pig used to do, so that Miss Angeline 
covld not possibly go astray. I was afraid of her 
making a shot at ‘Ellen,’ however, sol put her on 
her guard.” 

** Yes, I saw that,” remarked Charles, frigidly. 

“ Of course you did, and also that I spelled out 
Blissett, so that there could be no chance of a mis- 
take there. If I had not played so resolutely into 
the fat fool’s hands, she would certainly have made 
a flasco of the thing. The whole deception was as 
clear as glass. The maid telling us so plainly that 
we must wait for the fire to burn up—of course that 
Miss Angeline’s great toe should become sufficiently 
warm and supple for rapping. Then that delightful 
old lady, whom ‘the sperrits’ nipped ‘as sharp as 
sharp.’ It was better than a play.” 

“T am afraid it may have a very serious effect 
id If 
l had known what you were about to do, Mr. Blis- 
sett, 1 plainly tell you I would not have assented to 
such a proceeding.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense. Don’t give yourself such 
foolish airs, young gentleman,” answered the paint- 
er, angrily. Then, more quietly, he added, ‘I like 
Eloise as well as you do, and a great deal better 
too; and I know her better. She will laugh at it all 
as much as either of us, when I tell her how it was 
doue. It was a most capital joke. ‘ Your married 
name will certainly be Blissett,’ said the fat liar, as 
grave as ajudge. That was the only really clever 
thing in her whole performance.”’ 
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THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


At daybreak, on the 30th day of May, 1431, a priest 
entered the cell of a young woman at Rouen, and 
announced that he was come to prepare her for death. 
Not that the prisoner was ill—she was young, 
healthy, and in the full possession of her faculties; 
the death she was to suffer was a violent one—she 
was to be burned alive! Burned alive at one-and- 
twenty! What could the poor wretch have done? 
She had shivered the power of the English in France; 
she had, by means of an enthusiasm which rendered 
her obnoxious to the clergy, roused the French na- 
tion from the torpor into which it had been thrown 
by the stunning blows dealt to it by Henry V. of 
England, and she had dared to thwart the purposes 
and brave the anger of vindictive churchmen like 
the Bishop of Beauvais, and the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, Cardinal Beaufort. The prisoner’s name was 
Jeanne Darc, or as she has been more commonly 
but erroneously called, Joan of Arc. 

The priest’s announcement took the poor maiden 
entirely by surprise. A week before she had been 
led out into a public place in Rouen, and compelled 
in a moment of weakness, when surrounded by ene- 
mies—not one kindly face among the crowd—and 
under circumstances of great excitement, to sign a 
document disavowing and solemnly abjuring certain 
charges of heresy which were preferred against her; 
and she had been told on that occasion that her life 
would now be spared, though she must resign her- 
self toa sentence of perpetual imprisonment. The 
excuse for breaking faith with the poor girl was 
this—that since her abjuration she had said that St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret, with whom she asserted 
she was frequently in direct communication, had 


appeared to ber, and rebuked her for her weakness | 


in yielding to the threats of violence. On first hear- 
ing tbe announcement of the priest, Jeanne’s tirm- 
ness gave way; she wept and gave vent to piteous 
cries, tore her hair, and appealed to ‘*the great 
Judge” against the cruel wrongs done to her; but 
by degrees her self-pogsession returned, and she lis- 
tened to the ministrations of the priest, received the 
last sacrament from him, and announced herself 
ready to submit to the will of God. 





At nine o’clock in the morning she was carried ' 
away in the hangman’s cart to the market place of | 


Rouen, where had been already laid the funeral 
pyre on which the young victim was to be sacrificed. 
The Bishop of Beauvais, Cardinal Beaufort, and 
several other, prelates, with the English military 
commanders, were there, and a vast crowd had 
come out to see “ the Maid of Orleans” die. In the 


now stands a fountain surmounted by a figure of 
Jeanne Darc, the stake was reared, and around it 
were piled the fagots. Soldiers guarded the place of 
execution. The ceremonial of death was begun on 
that beautiful May morning by a sermon in which 
the crime of heresy was veh tly d > 
then the sentence pronounced by the shepherds of 
the fi»ck upon the ewe lamb before them was pub- 
lished, and the signal was given to proclaim the last 
actof the tragedy. A soldier’s staff was broken and 
formed into a rough cross, which “ the Maid ” clasp- 
ed to her breast. She was then bound to the stake, 
the fagots were lighted, thé*fire leaped up around 


a 





her, and after suffering the agony indispensable to ' 


death by burning, her spirit returned to God who 
gave it. The English cardinal watched the whole 
proceedings with unmoved face, and when his vic- 
tim’s life was beyond his reach he ordered her ashes 


and bones to be gathered up and to be cast into the 
Seine. ; ns 





If you want to have a man for your friend, never 
get the ill-will of his wife. Public opinion is made 








up of the average prejudices of womankind. 


| to be ** Wround or Squire Toad?’’ 
centre of the market place, about the spot where | 








It is not meet that man should mourn, 
Amid this world cf toiling: 

For he who looks in Nature's face 
Will alwa;s find her smiling. 


"Tis true, Old Winter did return, 
To show his different phases; 

But Spring, we know, will come at last, 
To strew the fields with daisies. 


Then come—away with sighs and tears, 
Away with care and sorrow; 

The storm that wrecks our hopes to-day 
May bury grief to-morrow! 


A German baker in Philadelphia found himself 
under the necessity of chastising his son for pilfer- 
ing. The boy being rather strong was able to resist 
successfully. Thereupon the parent bired an assist- 
ant and administered the flagellation with a hoop- 
pole. When the boy cried for quarter, the pbilo- 
sophic baker granted it, saying, ‘‘ I voust don’t lick 
you no more for shtealin’ mine money, but I geefs 
dis man half a dollar to holt you down, und now I 
geefs you dat much worth more.” 


O. the 5 h of January, 1791, several young pupils 
from the Ecole Militaire, were skating on the deep 
moat that ran along by the Fort of Auxonne. As it 
struck five, one of the party proceeded to take off his 
skates. ‘‘ Don’t go—one more round!” cried his 
companions. “ No, no; I have had enough of it; 
besides, I am hungry, and want my dinner.” After 
the departure of their comrade, the rest continued 
to skate, when suddenly the ice broke, and one and 
all fell into the water and perished. The young 
man who so miraculously escaped by going off a few 
minutes before was no other than Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 


A negro girl in Springfield bas had a trance of 96 
hours, in which she represents herself as visiting 
hell and heaven. In the former locality she saw 
various persons obnoxious to her “rolling and cry- 
ing in the flames,’’ and in the latter she received 
warning “ never to go to balls or wicked parties any 
more.”’ 

At the Tuileries there is a‘‘double service” at 
grand fetes, and the appointment as supplementary 
waiter is much prized on account of the delicious 
pickings. One Sieur Labergoric recently officiated 
in that capacity, and when making his rounds, he 
saw a champagne bottle: it was uncorked, but it was 
notempty. He putit to his lips, and the next in- 
stant gave a horrible scream. Medical aid was sent 
for, but the drink made short work of him, and he 
died in frightful agony before anything could be done 
to relieve him. What he had taken for champagne 
was a powerful acid used in cleaning plate. 


*‘ It seems to me,” said a mother to her daughter, 
who was to be married next day, “‘ that your future 
husband is very willful and exacting. He is asking 
for any quantity.”—* Let him alone, mamma,” was 
the reply; “ grant him a little indulgence now. You 
know he is making his last will.” 

The Maxwell House in Nashville, which has been 
many years in building, is nearly finished. It costs 
in all about $400 ,000, and is one of the l«rgest hotels 
in the country. The lot was purchased for eleven 
dollars forty years ago. 


The Speke disappearance has at length found an 
imitation. A rich, handsome, wealthy and nobly 
connected Irish lady recently left her home with 
plenty of money in her pocket and utterly disap- 
peared for several weeks. When at last discovered 
by detectives, she admitted that she had no motive 
for the freak, but that.she was incited to it by read- 
ing of Mr. Speke’s escapade. 

A shoemaker received a note from a lady to whom 
he was particularly atttached, requesting him to 
make her a new pair of shoes; and not knowing ex- 
actly the style she required, he despatched a written 
missive to her asking whether she would like them 
The lady, indig- 
nant at this rash specimen of orthography, replied, 
** Kneether.” 

The New Zealand massacre has developed some 
latter-day martyrs for religion’s suke. The natives 
captured by the Maori rebels were offered their lives 


; ifthey would bow down to the Hanhan god, but they 








refused and fifty ot them were put to death. 


A marriage has been arranged between the Prince 
of Asturias and a daughter ofthe “ Duke de Madrid.” 
The prince is very young, and his bride elect is not 
yet born. It is sad tu imagine the blight of young 
affection in case she should happen to be a boy. 


An English chemist recently lectured in San 
Francisco and told the people there that their city 
was the dirtiest he had ever visited, and that until 
they improved the condition of the streets, they 


; could only blame themselves for the prevalence of 


such epidemics as that which now caused them 680 
much fear. 

Prussia holds property that bel »nged to ex-King 
George of Hanover, to the value of .ten million 
dollars, besides the contents of the royal castles. It 
costs about $135,000 a year to administer the 


property. 
— 
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Che World in Miniature, 
AWAY WITH CARE. 
Away. away with sighs and tears, 
Away with care and sorrow; 
The storm that wrecks our hopes to-day 
May bury grief to-morrow. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











Much in Fittle. 


Court street will be changed to State street ina 
short time. 

New York Custom House clerks are in a flatter. 
Most a hundred have been discharged. 

The new California Theatre at San Francisco cost 
$350 000 in gold. 

Sympathy thrown away—Our sympathy for the 
Greeks. 

Texas contains 5,000,000 cattle, and they increase at 
the rate of 1,000,000 per annum. 

Some of our diplomatic appointments are bad as 
bad can be. 

Spain is anxious for good feeling with this country. 

Five men recently arrived in San Francisco with for- 
tunes of $100 000 each from the mines of Silverado. 

Maggie Mitchell is building a nice house in New 
York. 

The Mardi Gras festivities in New Orleans gave rise 
to a duel with pistols, and one man killed. 

A Cincinnati family have been burying infants in 
post-holes, and now the police want to know why. 

A pretty piece of carpenter’s work—Making a new 
cabinet. 

London was recently agitated by a report that the 
Eddystone Lighthouse was destroyed. 

Patti received $4000 worth of bouquets in one ap- 
pearance at St. Petersburg. 

Employment brokers flourish in this city like net- 
tles, and they sting like nettles. 

The recent rumor of the death of “ Skittles’ was 
caused by a three-weeks’ retirement for the purpose 
of dyeing her hair. 

A Minnesota butcher has got into trouble by ped- 
dling the flesh of dogs as mutton. 

A woman in Brooklyn fell off her chair, and man- 
aged to kill herself by impaling her head on a nail. 

Nelaton says he can cut the Siamese twins 
apart. 

There are about 150 Israelites in Paris, and, exclud- 
ing the Rothschilds, they represent $200,000 000. 

A new saw has been invented which leaves the di- 
vided surface as smooth as if passed under a patent 
planer. 

There are six times as many daily papers published 
in this country as in England. 

New York city is $27,000 000 in debt. 

The mud of Paris is sold for $120,000 a year. 

A Cincinnati velocipedist has made a mile in 1 30. 

A plucky servant girl in New York caught a cou- 
ple of burglars in the house, and held on to one of 
them until assistance came and he was arrested. 

During the madness of George II1., Shakspeare’s 
play of King Lear was not performed in England. 

Eighteen convicts escaped from Sing-Sing prison 
last year, of whom only one was recaptured. 

In the new San Francisco theatre, each seat has a 
hat-box, to prevent disagreeable neighbors from 
making use of head coverings for spittoons. 

A United States soldier has found a real black dia- 
mond near Atlanta. It weighs two ounces, and is 
said to be worth several thousand dollars. 

A teacher of English in Florence, Italy, named 
Brown, has won the favor of the Great Powers—he 
bas married the sculptor’s daughter. 

Levy, the cornet player, has decided on leaving the 
Parepa troupe, and will for the future blow his own 
trampet on his own account. 

A single artesian well supplies all the water used at 
Fond-du-Lac, Wisconsin. 

The Turks are always snappish and surly during 
their seasons of popular feasting. They eat, at such 
times, only after sunset, and they are then good-na- 
tured enough. 











Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Connor, Mr. Marcus M. Fisk 
and Miss Blanche Thatcher. 
2h, = Mr. Warren, Mr. L. A. Oake and Miss Hattie 

yier. 

At Camb-idge. by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. J. Frank Davis 
and Miss Cornelia A. Brown. 

.At Newton Centre, Mr. George E. Wales and Miss 
Georgie Decker. 
pat Somerville, Mr. Forest G. Hawes and Miss Mary E. 











Deaths. 


Phe this city, Mr. James E. Hyde, 59; Mr. A. W. Binford, 
+f ir. Edward B. Scallan, 29: Mr. Ambrose Lovis, 63; 
: iss \lice Louise McGilvray, 24: Miss Ellen R Gavett, 
9; M r. Robert Ir. land, 77; Mrs. Harriet Crawtord, 63. 

At Charlestown, Mra. Eliza Bird, 70. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Rebecca O. Hall, 48. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Jennie Mac re, 30. 

Ay jamaica Plain, Miss Harriet Hallett, 55; Mr. Luther 

At Stoughton, Miss Adelaide Melcher, 26. 

At Malden, Mrs. Anna R. Holden. 33." 

At Hopkinton, Miss Lucy Long, 52. 

At Lexington, Miss Sarah Reed, 87. 

At Danvers, Major John Bradstreet, 76. 
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predictiors. Address, with 
Miss KATE MARKOE, 
Station D., New York. 
~ IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
R »LLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
shrink wae RETAIN THEIR 8! CTION, do not harden, 
on them ¥ crack, and can be re-cast. ‘ihe ink does not dry 
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nc ue rollers—thus saving i-k, time and material 
mendati ashing. Send for a pamphlet containing recom- 
ons from some of the best lye. in the country. 
Dec 5-6 FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THE 
LARGEST 


OF 


DRY GOODS 


STOCK 


NEW ENGLAND, 


Furnished to the Consumer direct from the 
Manufacturer, 


AT A SINGLE PROFIT! 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
STOCK COMPLETE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


DOMESTICS. 


This department invariably includes all the leading 
popular brands of BROWN and BLEACHED COTTONS, 
and represents every make of these goods which is 
known in New England. Buyers can always fully com- 
plete their lists of DOMESTICS with us, and at bottom 
prices, without the necessity of going elsewhere for 
special brands. 





LANCASTER PRINTS 


Have become the leading make of CALICOES in this 
market, and are daily coming forward in extensive vari- 
ety of novel design and beautiful coloring. 





IN 


DRESS GOODS, 


We are constantly receiving the choicest styles and 
latest novelties of all the great European markets, fresh 
from the hands of our own fureign buyers. Among the 
particularly desirable fabrics of to-day should be noted a 
full line of low-priced GROS GRAIN BLACK SILKS; all 
costs of BLACK: ALPACAS in desirable makes; WHITE 
ALPACAS; POPLIN ALPACAS; and MOREENS in 
various colors. 


IN 


Linens and White Goods, 


We vresent extraordinary inducements in BROWN, 
BLEACHED and LOOM DAMASK; 5-8 and 3-4 NAP 
KINS and DOYLEYS; and ENGLISH TOILET QUILTS. 
We have also just received a fresh and attractive assort- 
ment of WHITE PIQUES. 


IN 


SHAWIS, 


We display our usual elaborate stock of FOREIGN and 
DOMESTIC goods, including an uncommonly desirable 
variety of GRAY and FANCY EFFECTS and STRIPES, 
besides a choice lot of BLACK THIBET SHAWLS We 
shall shortly receive our splendid Spring assortment of 
the celebrated Washington Mills PREMIERE LONG and 
SQUARE SHAWLS, which for style, coloring, durability 
and cheapness, are acknowledged to be unrivalled. 





FLANNEIS, 


This stock was never so full and varied, embracing 
every production, staple and fancy, which is known in 
the market. 





HOSIERY. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of Foreign and 
Domestic HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, CORSETS, HOOP-SKIRTS and VEIL BA- 
REGES. 


IN 


WOOLLENS, 


Attention is invited to elegant SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
from the Windermere Woollen Mill, which are not sur- 
passed by any similar goods, domestic or imported. Also 
to some choice designs in FANCY CASSIMERES, of 
novel weaving. Alwayson hand a full line of JEANS, 
COTTONADES, COATINGS, SACKINGS, CASHME- 
RETS and REPELLENTS in every style, and at all prices. 


JORDAD, WARSD 2 BO. 
AT WHOLESALE, 
WINTHROP SQUARE. 
AT ‘RETAIL, 





LICENSED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
AUTHORITY. 


S.C. THOMPSON & Co’s 
Great One Dollar Sale 


Of Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Cottons, 
FANCY GOODS, Albums, Bibles, Sil- 
ver Plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather 
and German Goods of every 
description, &c. 


These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
and not to be paid for until you know what you are to 


receive. 
The most popular and economical method of doing busi- 





ness in the Sgt & 
The goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each to pay for postage, printing, &c. It is then at 
the option of holders whether they will send.one dollar | 
for the article or not. 
By PATRONIZING THIS SALE you have a chance to ex- 
change your goods, should the article mentioned on the 
printed slip not be desired. 


The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOLLAR can 
be exchanged for Silver Plated, Five Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a large 
Variety of other articles upon Ex- 
change List. 


comprising over 250 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for nearly 
double the amount. . 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 
We send as commission to Agents,— 
For a Club of Thirty, and 83,00, 


One of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton. Ladies’ 
Fan’y Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accordeon, 
set of Steel-bladed Knives and forks, Violin and Bow, 
Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ extra quality Cloth 
Boots, One dozen large size Linen ‘Towels, Alhambra 
Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White Wool 
Blanket, 15 yds. best quatity Print, 12 yds. Delaine, 1 doz. 
Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. 


For a Club of Sixty, and $6.00, 


One of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Qu Its, Cylinder Watch,4 yards double width 
Waterproof Cioaking, Ladies’ Double Wool Shawl, Lan- 
caster Quilt, Alpacca Dress Pattern, Engraved Silver 
Plated Six-bottlh:d Revol:ing Castor, Set of Ivory Han- 
dled Knives, with Silver Plat d Forks. Pair of All-Wool 
Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts, Thirty Yards Print 
ora Marseiiles Quilt, Double Eight Keyed Accordeon, 
Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary (600 engravings, 
900 pages), 3 1-2 yds. Doeskin fur suit, &c. 


For a Club of One Hundred, and $10.00, 


65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants and 
Vest Pattern, extra quality, Pair Sp endid Rose Blankets, 
Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, Twenty-five yards Hemp 
Carpeting, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid Alpaca 
Dress Pattern, Silver Hunting Cased Watch. Single-Bar- 
rel Shot Gun, Sharp's Revolver, One Pair Fine Damask 
Table Covers, with One Dozen Dinner Napkins to match 
Worcester's Illustrated Unabridged Dictionary, 1806 
pages &c 

OG For additional list of commissions se circular. 
CoMMISSILNS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 





Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upwards. Make 
your letters short aud plaiu as possible. 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE OF THIS: 


(a Be SURE and send money in ALL CASES 
by REGISTERED LETTER, which can be sent 
from any Post Office. 


This way of sending moncy is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 

We cannot be responsible for money lost, unless some 
precautions are taken to ensure its safety. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


JPEAFNESS CATARRH, SCROFULA Specialty. 
Cures legally guaranteed ormoney returned. By the 
Inventor of the Celebrated Patent Invisible Organic Vi- 
brator for Incurable Deafness. Send 1l0c. for Treatise on 
Deafness, Catarrh and Scrofula. Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 
198 Bleecker St., N. Y 


$3 WONDER. 


INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 


Only Three Dollars. Giearte, practical and durable. 
Makes the Elastic chain stitch, and adapted for all kinds 
oa sewing. Any child can operate it. An elegant 
Gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect order on receipt 
of price, $3. Address Industry Sewing Machine 
Co., MANCHESTER, N. H. 











At) Beautiful Photographs sent on receipt of 10c. 
£60 Address N. Y. Picture Co., No. 69 Wall st. 


GUNS, REVOLVERS, &c. 

OUBLE Barrel Shot-Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot- 

Guns, Men's and Boys, $3 50 to $20; Musket Shot- 
Guns, using small caps, warranted to shoot shot cluse 
and kill 60 yards, $2.50; Fine Sporting Rifles. any size, 
$12 to $45. 
$20. WanTED.—Second hand Army or Navy Rifles, Car- 
bines, Revolvers, &c. For priced catalogue send stamp to 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Lib- 
eral discounts to Agents, Dealers or Clubs. ‘ferms C. O. D. 


GENTS WANTED in every town to sell the celebrat- 

ed Clipper Mowers and Keapers—Lightest draft and 

most durable machines made. Send for circular. CLIPPER 
Mower & REAPER Co., 12 Cliff St., N. ¥ 


PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 
“THE PARLOR FAVORITE.” 


HE immense demand for this nopular instrument has 

induced us to make its manufacture a specialty, and 

we are consequently enabled to offer them at much | wer 

rates than are charged for similar instruments by other 

makers. Inqutre of resident dealers. or send for our illus- 
trated catalogues and price list. ress 

GEO M. GUILD & Co., 
PIANO-FoORTE MANUF k8, Boston, Mass. 

AGENTS, FARMERS, GARDENEBS and 

FRUIT-GROWERS.—Send tor particulars 

of Best’s — Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator, 

and Insect Destroyer.” Samples to test will be for- 

warded to any part of the United States, and perfect 

















242 to 250 Washington St., Boston. 


10—4t. 





satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are wanted in 
eve County in the United States Address J. 


| AHEARN, 63 Second Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Pocket and Belt Revolvers, all sizes. $5 to | 


TILTON’S INITIAL STATIONERY. 
DOLLAR BOXES. SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 


New Dies, N w_ Presses, and the Lates' Styles of Note 
Papers, direct from Paris. 





The favor with which our boxes have been received by 
our friends and the public generally, which is shown by 
our rapidly increasing business, has- Induced us to make 
still greater exertions to please our patrons, and we hive 
added se. eral new stamping presses, and are constantly 
having new styles of Jetters engraved, so that we may 
meet the demands of all. We have lately made arrange- 
ments with a HOUSE IN PARIS to send us 

THE LATEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE STYLES OF 
Ladies’ Note & Wedding Papers, and Envelopes, 
and hereafter every variety in Ladies’ Note and Wedding 

Stationery may be found at our establishment. 

We have also added two new dollar boxes to our former 
list—v hich will now comprise 


THE PARISIAN BOX. 


Containing plain French Papers of the finest quality 
with Envelopes to match, and stamped with any initial 


desired. THE BISMARCK BOX. 


Containing thick English Papers, with Envelopes to 
match, otaanped with any initial desired. 


THE HALF AND HALF BOX. 


Containing half Parisian and half Bismarck styles, stamp- 
ed with any initial desired. 


THE FRENCH FANCY BOX. 


Containing the fancy styles of fine French Paper, with 
Envelopes to match, and stamped with any initiai desired. 


Price of each Box $1.00, and sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the country. 


EITHER OF THE ABOVE STYLES MAY ALSO BE HAD, 
STAMPED IN COLORS, 


but in colors will contain but half the ee eA of paper 
which we put into the boxes stamped plain. 
We also have constantly on hand papers and envelopes 
of all sizes and qualities, by the quire and pack, initialed 
plain and in colors, in great variety of style of letter. 

We furnish same as single letters pet names, such as 
Lizzie, Mollie, Mary, Hattie, Fannie and Annie. 
The most fashionable style of stamping just now is in 
single letters, but we can, when so ordered, give two or 
more. 
Monograms, for Color or Plaia Stamping, made to order. 

INITIAL STATIONERY is the rage, and ney. used in 
all fashionable correspondence, party and wedding invita- 
tions. Those ata distance from the large cities find it 
difficult to procure the latest styles in paper at once, or 
any variety of stylish letters, and to meet this want we 
have made arrangements with a leading house in Paris to 
send us all new styles as they appear, and We are con- 
stantly adding new forms of initials to our stock. The 
boxes which we mention in this circular are made up of 
the best quality of fashionable note paper and envelopes, 
and initialed with the latest styles of letters. They can 
be sent to anv partof the country by evap oof a= d, on 
receipt of Bates mentioned. This makes them very de- 
sirable, and a slight effort will always secure a large club. 

We are receiving a great many club orders from 
parts of the country, and to prevent all mistakes, we re- 
quest those sending to write the initial and address pla‘n. 

iving the State and county, and if a particular style o 
nitial is desired. stating it. We would also request those 
ordering to notify us at once of any delay in delivery, or 
of errors of any nature. Many persons order, enclosing 
money, but omit to mention State; and as nearly all the 
States have the same town names, it is impossible for us 
to fill such orders 

In remitting money, it is always best to send post-office 
orders, and then there can be no loss. We are daily re- 
cei: ing orders from all parts of the country, from t 
who have used our paper and who write us that it gives 
perfect satisfaction. ddress all orders to 


J. E. TILTON & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Particular attention given to getting up PARTY INVI- 





VATIONS and WEDDING CARDS. 12—3t 
$40. STITCH! STITCH! . $37.50. 
$40 first-class SEWING MACHINES given as premi- 


ums for $37.50 worth of subscriptions for WOOD'S 
HOUSEHOLD ADVOCATE, a first-class Family Paper, 
at 75 cents a year. Send for specimen copy. ress 
8. 8S. WOOD, P. O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. 12 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG: —By sending 35 cents, with 
age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive, 
by return mail, a correct picture of your fature hus- 
band or wife, with name and date o . Ad- 
dress W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 
NEW CROP ONION SEED. 
(By Mail—Postage Paid.) 
LARGE RED WETHERSFIELD, per pound, $8.00 
.00 








YELLOW DANVERS, 
YELLOW Dvu1cH OR StRAssuRG, «© “ “* 


Address JAMES SHEPPARD, 
P. O. Box 2972. 249 Peari Street, N. Y. 


\MPLOYMENT that pays. For particulars address 
S. M. SPENCER & Co , Brattleboro’, Vt. 


$3000% SALARY. Address U. 8. P1axo Co., N. Y. 


66 Hav GUIDE” and TRAPPER'S COM- 

PANION. New edition, revised, enlarged. 20 

New Recipes added. All about Hunting, Trapping and 
Fishing, Tanning and Coloring Hides and Furs. . 10; 

sold in 12 weeks. Beware of imitations. A neat book, 64 

pp: only 25 cents: 6 for # 00. post-paid. Address HUN- 
k & Co., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 11—3t 


ee QtAR ar Anas BANNER.” 1000 of the 

Splendid wer v1 ‘PAST AND FUTURE,” given 
away eve y week A $2 Engraving and a splendid 40 col- 
umn Ledger size papera whole year for only 75 cents. 
Mon-y refunded to all not satisfied, Engraving sent on 
roller, with first number of paper. Now is the time. A 
whole year's paper and splendi 























Engraving only 75 cents, 
Specimens, 6 cents. Address “STAR-SPANGLED BAN- 
NER," Hinsdale, N. H 1l—3t 
R32 TICK! TICK! $380 
$32 AMERICAN WATCHES. worth $32, $30 
$32 given for $30 wurth of subscriptions, 
$32 Also 
S12 DICTIONARY. DICTIONARY. $12 
| $12 Webster's Unabridged Dictionary $12 
$12 worth $12, given as premiums for $i3 12 
| $12 worth of subscriptions. Also 12 
$100 SUNDAY SCHOOL $1090 
| 880 LIBRARIES, 880 
60 Large or small, to be selected from 360 
$50 four bundred volumes of the very best B50 
$40 Books published, and given as a pre- $40 
$30 mium for an equivalent amount of 
$24 subscriptions. B2. 
&c. Also several other premiums equally liberal. 4 


4 
c 
The ADVOCATE (formerly called the Prospec-_4 
tus), contains 16 large pages, and aims to pro-—4 F 
“mote Knowledge, Virtue and Temperance. It 4 Fi 
*~has been enlarged ana improved three times in. 3 
27 months. Send for mee copy. Address. 
=8. 8. WOOD. P. O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. —21 


P MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 

Fortune-"elling Cards, 50c. (Gy Magic Photo- 
graphs, 25c. Magic Trick Cards, z5c. (Rr “ Gen- 
uine Oreide Waiches,"* only $1 ** Magic Combs," 
for Coloring the Hair or Beard, $1.25. etc , etc. 


ddress & Co. 
9 —12t. 34 Varick st., New York City. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WantTeD. For 
terms, address Cu1coPEE S M.Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions by a hunt- 

er and trapper of long practical experience, with 

diagram and directions for making trap. Also, inatruc- 
tions How to Train Animals, including many amusin 
and wonderful tricks. Both for only ten cents. JESS 
HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., New York. 9—10t. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNREQUITED. 


BY ROSE 8TANDISH. 


Many a year has stretched between, 
Since your dear face I have seen, 
Many a bud, and many a blossom, 
Blushed and faded on earth's bosom, 
Yet time, nor any sharp distress, 
Can ever make me love you less, 
Can teach me ever to forget 
That strange past, which grieves me yet. 
Why, alas! should it be so? 
Tell me—cruel long ago! 


Why should I remember you, 

All these empty, long years through, 
When your heart was never mine? 
Drinking deep of love's sweet wine, 

O! how easy you forget! 

Not a panz, nor one regret— 
Careless, thoughtless of my fate— 
While I weep, and watch, and wait, 

For some little word or sign; 

Foolish, foolish heart of mine! 


O, the agonizing bliss 
Of your parting, good-by kiss! 

Did my heart say, even then, 

We should never meet again? 
Was some inward prescience given 
That no more, this side of heaven, 

We should ever meet, and part, 

Lip to lip, and heart to heart ? 

O, the years move slow—move slow, 
Since that precious long ago! 


Well, mayhap the day will come, 
When these lips are white and dumb, 
When the face you used to praise, 

Will not answer to your gaze! 
Then your heart.will comprehend 
How I loved you to the end— 
How I longed for you again, 
Through the lonesomeness and pain, 
While my heart said, oer and o'er, 
** Never, never, nevermore!"’ 








Our Foung Folks’ Department. 
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PREDIE WARE’S TEMPTATION. 


BY LUCILLE HOWAR D. 


AM coming, Fredie; wait 
till I get my mittens on.” 

* Well, come quick, 
sis, for I’m cold.” 

In another moment 
Cora was on the sled, and 
Fred was dragging her to 
school. They had their 
dinner in a bright tin 
pail, for they lived too 
far from the schoolhouse 
to go home at noon. 

Cora and Fredie were 
great favorites at school, 
for they were wide- 
awake on the play- 
ground, always had per- 
fect lessons, and a kind 
word for all. 

Their father had been 

ill for some time, and many privations were suffered | 
by the family. He was a mechanic, and could not ' 
save much after supporting his family. He had felt 
very bitter in his heart, and murmured against God 
that he should be laid up this winter, for he had laid 
by the preceding year a small sum as a nest-egg to- 
wards buying a home some time; and now, instead 
of adding to it, he was drawing tearfully from it. 

The children had nearly reached school, when Cora — 
saw something glittering on the snow. 

“O Fredie, stop! See what was almost crashed 
beneath the sled!” And with busy fingers she was 
examining it. 

“ Why, Cora, don’t you see? Some one has lost 
their money. Let me have it, sis.” 

“What will you do with it, Fredie? Let’s tell 
teacher, and—” 

“No, I shan’t. I shall keep it, and buy some nice 
things for papa.” 

“QOsee! Here are four, five, six gold pieces; why, 
and lots more. Let’s tell teacher, and—” 

*“T tell you [ wont, Cora; it’s right for me to have 
it, as long as papa is sick, and we can get lots—” 

* Fredie, it’s wicked, and we—” 

“ Hold-your silly tongue, Cora, and keep still about 
it! no one need know it.” 

Cora’s eyes began to fill, for she did not want to 
** keep still;” but Fredie was older than she, and be- 
sides he loved sometimes to show authority, and Cora 
was an affectionate little thing, so she wouldn’t cross 
him. 

So they went into school, and Fredie kept his hand 
in his pocket, as though he was afraid the money 
would fly away. He missed his lessons all day, and 
was so deeply absorbed in thinking, once, that he did 
not hear the teacher speak to him; so he had to be 
kept after school. Not a ‘“‘credit” for Fredie that 
day, and “ errors ” were multiplying. 

As for Cora, she made out to get through without 
missing; but her heart was not in her studies. She 
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felt Fredie’s guilt. The teacher wondered, and was 
sad. She could not surmise a reason. 

At last school was dismissed, all but Fredie. Cora 
waited. The teacher kindly called him to the desk, 
and said to him: 

“‘ Why is my best scholar punished? Where has 


your teacher?” 

At that his lip quivered. It was useless to hold out 
—the truth must come. He pat his hand in his 
pocket, and drew forth the little silken purse. 

‘*T meant to keep it, teacher, to buy some goodies 
for papa. I am sorry—” 

The teacher Jooked astonished. 

“ Where did it come from?” 

**I found it when we were coming to school. Cora 
wanted me to give it to you, so you coull find the 
owner; but I was wicked, anid was going to keep it.” 

The teacher mused, then said: 

**T am sorry, too.” 

“If you had been cross to me, I should never have 
let you seen it; but I don’t want it now.” 

* Fredie, does your father suffer for anything?” 

The boy broke quite down at this, for he loved his 
father tenderly. 

“ Papa ought to have a great many things; bat his 
money is almost gone, so we don’t—” 

* Don’t what?” 

**Mamma wovll not wish me to say it,” said 
Fredis, his eyes cast down. 

“I know,” said Cora, wko had been an attentive 
listener. “ He means we don’t always have all we 
want to eat; for mamma says it takes 80 much to 
pay the doctor’s bill we cannot have things as we 
used to.” 

“ Well, children, it is time you were home. Should 
you like me to gowith you, and see what is best to 
be done about the purse?”’ 

“QO yes!” said both voices. And smiles came 
again to their little faces. 

They walked briskly along, each holding by the 
hand their dear teacher, for all the scholars loved 
her, and considered it quite an honor to walk with her. 

Their mamma came to the door to meet them, and 
gave a glad welcome to the children’s friend. The 
purse was alluded to in the course of conversation, 
but not a word to implicate Fredie in the wish to keep 
it. She merely told them how it was tound, and that 
Fredie had given it to her. 

“I will leave it here with you, and you can take 
what steps are necessary.” 

Mr. Ware told ber ‘ if it would not be adding too 
much to their obligation to her, he would like to have 
her post a notice in the post-ofiice.” 

So Mrs. Ware aud her husband found themselves 
much comforted by the teacher’s call Of course she 
told them of their children’s good behaviour and 
lessons, and avoided their to-day’s tardiness. She 
cheered their tired hearts with words of love and 
kindness. 

From their house, she went to her ona ‘8, and re- 
lated to him what she bad learned of the Wares’ 
needs and worthiness, and they selected a committee 
to see that the family was provided for. 

Toat very evening, just as Cora and Fredie had 

said their prayers, in their little white nightdresses, 
a team halted at the door, and unloaded a barrel of 
flour, a bag of meal, some tea, cuffee, potatoes, but- 
ter—in fact, everything that a family could want; 
besides a basket containing a pair of nice white 
chickens, to make broth for the sick man, jellies, or- 
anges, and many other little niceties. 
Happy hearts and cheerful voices at that fireside. 
Many were the blessings bestowed on the invisible 
givers; and a prayer of thanksgiving instead of mur- 
muring, went up from beneath that roof. 

One day, about a week after that, a stranger was 
inquiring the way to the Wares. As he neared the 
huuse,he accosted Fredie,who was playing by the door. 

“{ think you are the boy who found a purse a 
week ago?” 

“Yes sir. Please come in—papa will tell you.” 

It seemed his sister had lost it, and she prized the 
purse as a keepsake. So the stranger handed Fredie 
a dollar, and was turning to gu, when something in 
the lad’s face struck him. 

‘* Well, little fellow, would you like to go with me?” 

*O sir, you wouldn’t wish me to, if you knew how 
naughty I was the day I found your money.” 

“Why, what did you do so dreadful?” 

“T was going to keep it, sir.” 

“And why ?—did you think seventy dollars a sum 
to make you rich?” 

“O, no sir! I only thought of my sick papa, and 
what I could do for him.” 

“And what changed your mind?” 

‘* My teacher, sir. She spoke to me so kind, though 
I was naughty all day, and when she asked me what 
the matter was, I could not keep from telling her my 
wicked thoughts.” 

“ Well, little man, you were tempted, that’s a fact; 
but it seems you resisted. Now dv you think you are 
happier that you told your teacher, instead of keep- 
ing the money?” 

“O sir, I don’t think I could ever have been happy, 
if I had kept it.” 

it) Why 9 

‘‘ Because God would have known, and mamma 
and papa would have been grieved.” 

** Now as you are such a good boy to tell the truth, 
I think you can be trusted. Hege is another dollar. 
What will you do with them both?” 

“If you are willing, sir, I should like to put these | 
two with the few papa has, so he can buy the home | 
he wanted to.” 





** Well, let’s see what papa says about this.” 


your mind been all day, Fredie? Don’t you love | 


So they both went into the house. 

“Mr. Ware, your little son tells me you have been 
trying to lay by a sum for a home.” 

“ Yes, I did think of it, but ’tis too late now—sick- 
ness swallows up everything.” 

The stranger seemed to be in deep thought, then 
suddenly said: 

* How should you like a place seventy miles from 
| here, where you could get your living from the soil?” 

* Sir, do you mean—” 

**T mean to help you, if you will accept help from 
astranger. Since I have been sitting here, a hun- 
dred thoughts have flashed through my mind, and I 
have come to. the conclusion that it has been all down 
hill with you. You need a fair start in the world. 
And, besides, this youngster has quite won upon me 
with his honest little face.” 

* How can I thank you, sir, for your kindness?” 

** No thanks are needed, good friend. Now what I 
propose is this: I have a small place, laying at pres- 
ent idle. You shall have it at a moderate price; 
move when you feel able, and pay the first install- 
ment of fifty dollars one year from now. The reset to 
be paid in quarterly installments of twenty-five dol- 
lars each, until paid.” 

“ Bat, sir, you are very kind.” 

“Tt is a pleasare to help those who try to help 
themselves. To-morrow we will have the business 
all settled. Good-day.” 

When the stranger had closed the door, Fredie ran 
and hid bis head in his mother’s lap. 

“Ah, Fredie, see what a great blessing has come to 
us all by your not yielding to temptation.” 

“Yes, mamma—how glad I am. Mow forever I 
mean to be good.” 

The family were very happy during Mr. Ware’s 
convalescence, in talking over the subject, and laying 
many plans for the fatare. And the stranger became 
a friend during that time. 

I had the pleasure of making a visit in the country 
last summer, and got acquainted with the Ware fam- 
ily; for they had removed in the spring to their new 
home, and a beautiful home it was. Fredie, Cora 
and I hunted bens’-nests all around the place, for 
they stole their nests, sometimes in the carrot-bed, 
sometimes under the raspberry bushes, and eome- 
times in the hay. 

“ O Lula, our teacher is coming this fall to stay all 
through vacation!” 

« Then you don’t forget her, Fredie?” 

*T guess not—hadn’t been for her, we shouldn’t 
been here.” 
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ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS 

The Nautical Almanac is printed years in advance, 
for the benefit of those who undertake long voyages; 
it predicts each day the position of the moon and the 
planets, and all the celestial phenomena that the seer 
upon Greenwich Hill foresees will occur, so that 
when the world is rolled up like a scroll, or swaliow- 
ed up in fire, there will actualiy be an accurate 
record in existence of what would have taken place 
had it been permitted to continue for years. A curi- 
ous illustration of the accuracy of astronomical ob- 
servation was afforded in 1844, with respect to the 
definition of the North American territory. “ Be- 
tween Canada and the northern portion of the Unit- 
ed States of America there lies an impenetrable re- 
gion, where dark virgin forests, deep ravines, and 
dismal marshes have long defied the ¢fforts of the 
two governments and all the appliances of geo:letical 
science. On accountof all these obstacles, the boun- 
daries of the two countries had not been definitely 
fixed in these regions. In 1843, Lord Canning wrote 








to the astronomer-royal to call his attention to the 
subject; and Mr. Airy advised him to send to the 
spot some military engineers, to whom he, Mr. Airy, 
woul previously give some. useful instructions. In 
consequence of this advice, some officers of the above 
corps repaired to Greenwich, whence, after certain 
preliminary studies, they left for Canada. Two 
groups of observers, each party being furnished with 
a telescope, a chronometer, and some other instru- 
ments, placed themselves at the two lateral extremi- 
ties of the wild country which it was their business to 
divide. By means of calculations, dictated in a great 
measure by the movements of the celestial orbs, they 
traced out a boundary-line in conformity with the 
nature of the treaties which had been signed between 
England and the United States. The two parties be- 
ing placed at a great distance from each other, they 
had no means whatever of coming to any understand- 
ing as to the progress of the operations. The studies 
and calculations being terminated, one of the two 
groups of engineers advanced slowly through the 
forest, cutting out a path in a straight line in the di- 
rection previously arranged, which they followed on 
the credit, as it were, of the stars. How great was the 
astonishment and joy of these gallant geometricians, 
when, having cut their way through forty-two miles 
of brushwood and trees, they perceivea from the 
summit of a hill the goat they had been aiming at! 
Right in front of them, ou an eminence not very far 
off, they caught sight of a gap cut in the dense and 
sombre curtain of the woods. This gap became more 
and more extensive, and soon disclosed to view the 
other body of engineers approaching from the opposite 
side of the district. The two lines thus met end toend; 
the difference between them did not exceed three hun- 
dred and forty feet, and this very slight deviation was 





owing to an error of only one gecond in the difference 
of longitude. England and the government at Wash- 
ington hastened to recognize as the boundary of the 
two states this line marked out by the authority of 
the heavens.” 


Bumors of the Day. 


A COUNTRY WEDDING. 


The Rev. Mr. Goodman, pastor of a tbriving coun- 
try church, sat in his study, preparing asermon for 
the next Sabbath. 

The door-bell rang, and in a few moments a young 
scion of the old Yankee stock, and a buxom lass of 
about seventeen, were ushered into his presence, 
The affable gentleman supplied them with seats, and 
made them welcome to the warmth of his cosy little 
stove. 

After some such remarks as etiquette seems to re- 
quire on all occasions concerning the weather, Jona- 
than proceeded to declare the object of the call. 

** Well, square,” he said, ‘‘ Nancy and me have con- 
cluded to splice up, and we’ve come to get you to do 
the job.”’ 

A few questions satisfied the minister that all was 
right, and he pronounced them husband and wife in 
due form. , 

After being satisfied that the work was done and 
well done, the bridegroom entered upon the next 
item in the programme. 

“Now for the damage, square. How much is it?” 
he said, with a self-possession which appeared almcs: 
wonderful. 

“TI never set any price,’”’ replied the pastor. 

“‘ That isno way,” said the happy young man, “get 
your price. I aint none of your sneaks.” 

‘I suppose a dollar is the usual fee,” said the man 
of form, calmly. 

“A dollar, well, that is reasonable enough,” and 
Jonathan drew out his pocket-book. “A dollar is as 
cheap as dirt. Can you change a ten dollar ber, 
square?” 

* Yes, I think so.” 

‘* Let me see,” muttered the debtor. “I haint got 
my ten dollar bill here. Can you change a fifty?” 
and he drew forth a bit of puper. 

ity Yes.” 

Toe happy man was a little confused, and refum- 
bled his pocket-book. 

The minister quietly awaited the resclt. 

“T'll tell you what ’tis, square,” said the courageous 
bridegroom, after a long pause, during which he 
sought in vain for some scrap of filthy lucre which 
possibly might, unknown to himself, have found a 
lodgment in some sly corner of his pocket book, 
“ There’s no use to be foolin’ about the money, ’taint 
here. But then, as I was gcin’ to say, wouldn’t you 
let me haul you a jag of wood?” 

“Just as you please,” said the resigned person. 

“ Wal, of course I please; I'll haul you some wood, 
and gvod wood, too.” Then turning to the blushing 
bride, he cortinued, ‘Come, Nancy, I guess we'd 
better be a startin’,” and off they went, but the min- 
ister still waits for his load of wood. 
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A JERSEY MAN. 


There was an amusing scene on board the Louis- 
ville mail boat the other day. There was the usual 
conglomeration of passengers in the cabin just betore 
the boat landed, and mid the genera! habbub of con- 
versation a man remarked, incidentally, “ Now, in 
New Jersey where I live—” 

Instantly an old man, who had sat moodily and si- 
lently pondering by the stove tor some time, sprang 
to his feet and exclaimed: 

“Stranger, are you from New Jersey?” 

** Yes.” 

“And willin’ to acknowledge it?” 

*¢ Yes sir; proud on’t.” 

*‘ Hurrah! give us your hand,” cried the old man, 
fairly dancing with exultation. “I’m from New 
Jersey, too, but would never acknowledge it afore. 
Shake! 1’m an old man, I’ve travelled long and far’ 
l’ve been in every city in this here West—steamboat- 
ed on the Ohio and Mississippi—been to Caliturny, 
over the Plains and around the Horn, took a voyage 
once to Liverpoul; but in all my travels hang me if 
this aint the first time I-ever heerd a man acknowl- 
edge that he kum from New Jersey. Boys,” turning 
to the whole assembly, augmented by railroad run- 
ners, hackmen, bootblacks, newsboys and apple girls, 
for the boat had landed, “ let’s ALL take a drink to 
New Jersey, the land of Frelinghyson, Old Hyson, 
Young Hyson, Commodore Stockton and Dan Rice. 
Hip!” 
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A BIT OF ADVICE, 


«Ig there any ford here?”’ asked an English tour- 
ist, who came suddenly toa full stop before one of 
the little mountain torrents of the west of Ireland. 

“ © to be sure, your honor, there was a ford,” said 
@ peasant standing at the brink and making a bun- 
dred grimaces of civility. 

* When was it?” said the tourist. 

“ Before the bridge was built,” said the peasant; 
“ but when man and horse went over the bridge, the 
ford got out of the habit.” 

“ Well, now that the bridge is broken down, I sup- 
pose that the ford may have got into the habit again. 
Is it safe?”’ 

*¢To be sure, your honor, all but in the middle— 
but that is nothing; and if you can swim there is 
not a better ford in the country.” 

“ Bat I cannot swim.” 

“Then, your honor, the only safe way that I know 
of is, as s00n as you get outof your depth, to walk 
back again.” 








Why shoul: a chimney-sweeper be a good whist 





player ?— Because he’s always fullowing suit. 
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